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e In the Record 


JB—iInsured or Vested Plan? 

The question of which SUB plan is better—the insured or 
ie vested—is one that has already caused much discussion. 
nd it probably will raise even more heat once the Ford-type 
an begins paying benefits as of June 1. 

From the employee’s point of view the pertinent query is: 
hich plan will provide the greatest benefits? The employer 
mainly interested in what his type of SUB plan will ulti- 
ately cost. 

As the article starting on the next page points out, the 
lan that will provide the largest benefits over the long run 
) a specific employee will be determined primarily by the 
ability of the company and such other factors as the em- 
loyee’s seniority status, the state UC provisions, wage rates, 
c. 

For the employer, his appraisal must encompass both 
ie cost of his SUB plan and state UC. And, while the short- 
m situation may appear to favor one type of plan, potential 
sts must also be weighed. For a complete discussion of all 
ese problems, see “SUB—Insured or Vested Plan?” 


e e e 
rike Strategy and Unemployment Compensation 


Should a worker who is on strike be eligible to collect state 
1employment compensation benefits? Although most all 
ie states have laws prohibiting this, many of them also have 
hat might be termed “escape clauses,” which allow the 
riking worker, wnder certain conditions, to collect his UC 
nefits. 
How do such provisions work? In what states are they 
und? And, perhaps most important, how do such clauses 
fect the strategy of the company and of the union in a 
_ situation? The story starting on page 161 investigates 
se questions. And a full-page table gives the reader state- 
Cen information on the disqualification provisions for 
benefits when a labor dispute is involved. 


4 New Savings and Investment Plans 


The search for security and an orderly plan of living takes 
any forms. And possibly the interest in the new savings 
id investment plans being set up by many companies has 
} do with satisfying these basic human needs. For what 
ld be more orderly than regular saving by the payroll 
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deduction method? And the added contributions made by 
the company may spell out real security for the employee 
when he retires. 

This basic arrangement of regular employee savings plus 
specified company contributions is found in all savings and 
investment plans. However, the fifteen plans analyzed by 
Tur Conrerence Boarp differ in many other respects. How 
much an employee may save, the amount that the company 
contributes, how the funds are invested, when the plan pays 
off, withdrawals and vesting provisions are all discussed 
in detail. “The New Savings and Investment Plans” starts 


on page 164. 
e e e 


Marks of the Good Worker 


Merit rating, as a method of estimating how well an em- 
ployee is performing his work, has been in existence for a 
long time. But concepts of what should be included on a 
merit rating form have changed through the years—and are 
still changing. 

As the article starting on page 168 points out, many ex- 
perts today believe that no item that can be measured 
objectively should be “rated” on a form. They argue that 
merit rating is most effective when used only to evaluate 
information that cannot be measured. However, this doesn’t 
mean that these experts think objective material—such as 
punctuality or attendance—shouldn’t be entered on the form 
at all. Such information not only helps the rater in his job, 
but it gives the company a more comprehensive picture of 
the employee who has been rated. 


Pay Adjustments Analyzed 

Each month Taz ConrereNce Boarp compiles press an- 
nouncements of wage and salary agreements. Staff specialists 
then write to the organization granting the adjustments. 
In this way, they confirm the agreement and in most cases 
obtain additional information. This service, which dates back 
a number of years, provides Associates with an up-to-the- 
minute “temperature chart” on current trends in wages and 
related benefits. 

The analysis this month features a comparison of the latest 
month’s figures with the first quarter’s and with the 1955 
adjustments. Some fifty agreements are covered in detail in 
the table starting on page 184. 


SUB—Insured or Vested Plan? 


Which provides greater benefits for the employee, which lower costs for 
the employer? The following analysis of the two types of plans 
indicates there is no easy answer to this complex question 


HIS JUNE, for the first time, some employees of 

the automotive industry will probably find out 
what SUB means in dollars and cents terms. And it 
may come as a surprise. 

During the past year, most companies that have a 
Ford-type SUB plan have made contributions into a 
general fund that has amounted to approximately 
$100 per employee. Come June 1, when payments are 
scheduled to begin, how much of this will the laid-off 
employee receive? 

The employee laid off prior to May 1 will receive 
nothing from the company. If he’s laid off June 1, SUB 
payments to an employee in Michigan (who earns 
$2.18 per hour and has three years of service and two 
dependents) would total about $32. If he were an 
employee in Florida, he’d get a total of $96.1 

Experiences such as these among employees may 
well give rise to a re-evaluation of SUB. When SUB 
was first negotiated, the longer-service, more skilled 
employee questioned whether such a plan would pay 
off for him. And in June, even the shorter-service em- 
ployee may be raising similar questions. How, for in- 
stance, would he fare under the individual-account 
plan? Under the glass plan formula, for example, the 
laid-off employee with $100 credited to his account 
would be eligible to draw the full $100 in layoff bene- 
fits. At first blush, and on a very short-run basis, the 
vested account plan seems to have a greater payoff for 
the employee. However, over a longer period, the situ- 
ation may well be reversed. 

Actually, the question of which is better—the vested 
or the insured type of plan—is a poser for the em- 
ployee as well as the employer. And obviously, any 
evaluation based on what will happen in June can 
only be a near-sighted appraisal. Taking a longer 
view, there are advantages and disadvantages to both 
plans for the employer or the employee. 

For the employee, chief considerations are the size 
and duration of benefits, the conditions under which 
he may receive them and the total benefit he may 
derive from the plan. For the employer, the main con- 
sideration revolves around the impact of the plan on 
the work force and its cost. And this latter element 


*Based on the fact that an employee with three years’ service 
will be eligible for four weeks of company benefits. The thirteen 
credit units accumulated during the prior year and the trust fund 
position as of June 1 (roughly 25%) would dictate this. 
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involves not only financing the plan but also the 7 
pany’s contributionstoward financing the state's 
unemployment compensation scheme. | 

Consider the essentially different structures of the 
two types of plans. In essence, the Ford type of plan 
provides only supplements to state unemployment 
compensation, which the employee must be eligible to 
receive. Such supplements are payable to the em- 
ployee from a general fund to which the employer 
contributes. The employer’s total contribution and 
maximum liability are limited to five cents per man- 
hour, or a lesser amount necessary to bring the fund 


1¥For complete details of the Ford plan, see “Ford’s Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Supplements,” Management Record July, 1955 
and “Financing the Ford Plan,” Management Record, September, 
1955. | 


Taxes and SUB 


United States Treasury rulings already issued hold 
that for income tax purposes company contributions 
under both the Ford and glass-type plans may be de- 
ducted by the employer as “ordinary and necessary” 
business expenses. How these contributions from the 
employer and benefits to employees fare in other 
respects taxwise is not so clear cut. But a recent United 
States Treasury ruling has helped clarify these aspects 
of the glass plan: the money contributed to the indi- 
vidual’s account under the glass plan constitutes addi- 
tional—though undistributed—income at the time the — 
contribution is made. As such, the company contri- 
bution is taxable as wages and subject to withholding; 
the contribution is also taxable for OASI and federal 
unemployment compensation purposes. Since the em- 
ployee pays a tax when the contribution is made, the 
presumption is that benefits or withdrawals made by 
the employee are not taxed. 

No similar United States Treasury rulings have been 
issued that indicate: whether company contributions 
into the general fund under a Ford-type plan are tax- 
able for OASI or UC purposes; whether the employee 
must pay OASI or income taxes either on the com- 
pany’s contributions when they are made or the bene- — 
fits when they are received. 

Because of this, the accompanying article makes no 
effort to assess the difference in company costs or 
employee benefits that might result from differing tax 
considerations. 


: 
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| up to maximum funding. And once maximum funding 
| has been reached, employer contributions cease. 
| The individual account or vested-type plan in es- 
| sence provides the employee with deferred savings 
from which he can draw for a variety of circum- 
_ stances, one of which is layoff. The employer’s contri- 
| butions to each employee’s account amount to 5 cents 
per man-hour, with no provision for “maximum fund- 
| ing” or a reduction in company contributions. 


HOW THEY COMPARE FOR THE EMPLOYEE? 


_ The maximum company payment to a laid-off em- 
_ ployee under a Ford-type plan is $25 for twenty-six 
__ weeks, or a total of $650. If the company has had ex- 
’ cellent employment experience, with few layoffs, this 
“ ean occur after four years. Under a glass-type vested 
i “plan, for layoffs only, the maximum payment would 
7 | be $600. On the basis of the 2,000-hour workyear, 
" this could occur after six years. Using the glass 
“| plan’s formula of a 10% weekly benefit with a $30 
“| maximum and $15 minimum weekly payment, the 
"| $600 account gives twenty-seven weeks of benefits— 
the first eleven at $30, the remaining sixteen at 
', diminishing amounts. (The average payment is $22.22 
a Over the twenty-seven-week period.) However, the 
_ laid-off employee under the glass plan could receive 
| this amount regardless of how many other employees 
| had been laid off. The Ford plan could not pay the 
$650 per employee if prior layoffs had placed such a 
drain on the fund that maximum funding could not be 
‘ reached. In other words, the amount and duration of 
» benefits for an employee under a Ford-type plan is 
determined by how much other laid-off employees 
_ have already drawn from the fund. 
_ Under most circumstances, the shorter-service em- 
"ployee is more likely to be laid off than the longer- 
" _ Service employee. With the full protection of seniority, 
_) the longer-service employee may never have occasion 
_ to draw on the fund for layoff payments. This means, 


In effect, that contributions made to the fund in his 


behalf go to finance layoff payments for the shorter- 
service employees. 


Variations in Benefits Among States 


Under the Ford-type plan, not only is the benefit 
| to any employee affected by the layoff experience of 


| _ *For details of vested-type plans, see “The Glass Companies’ and 
| Related Layoff Benefit Plans,” Management Record, November, 
| 1955. 

| 2 For purposes of analysis, attention is focused on the glass-type 
‘+ plan because it has received the most publicity as a vested plan. 
| However, the reader must bear in mind that provisions vary among 
these vested plans regarding the size of the benefits while laid off; 
whether benefits are additional or supplemental to any UC the 
| employee may receive; the relationship of benefits to regular pay; 
and the circumstances under which withdrawals can be made, The 
| essential features of all vested plans are (1) full vesting of the 
individual’s account, (2) the fact that the employee need not be 
eligible for UC in order to draw layoff benefits and (8) company 
‘ contributions do not cease. 
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others, but it is also affected by unemployment com- 
pensation payments from the state to the laid-off em- 
ployee. The total payment to a laid-off employee from 
both the state and the company will be the same 
regardless of what state the employee works in. But, 
as already shown, the employee laid off in Florida will 
receive a larger company supplement than the em- 
ployee laid off in Michigan. Thus, in a state with high 
unemployment compensation, the company supple- 
ments to an employee will be far less than in a state 
with low unemployment compensation. And so, in a 
sense, the contributions in behalf of a Michigan em- 
ployee go to finance the higher payments to the 
Florida employee. 

Under the glass plan, the amount paid to an em- 
ployee will not be affected by the unemployment com- 
pensation payments he receives. An employee with an 
adequate account will get $30 whether his UC receipts 
are $20 or $40. Conversely, the total amounts em- 
ployees will receive will be different in different states. 


Pay Differentials while on Layoff 


The total pay to a laid-off employee from both un- 
employment compensation and the company supple- 
ment is expressed as a percentage of take-home pay 
under a Ford-type plan. Thus, the differential between 
the take-home pay of higher- and lower-rated em- 
ployees is maintained while they are on layoff. The 
only exception would be in the case of the very highly 
rated employee, who would be affected by the $25 
ceiling on company supplements. 

Under the glass-type plan, withdrawals while on 
layoff are geared to the amount of money available in 
the individual’s account rather than to a percentage of 
his pay while working. So pay differentials would not 
be maintained for laid-off employees. But just how 
much the differential would be narrowed would de- 
pend upon maximum unemployment compensation 
payments and dependency allowances in the various 
states. For example, in Michigan, a single worker earn- 
ing $1.75 per hour for a forty-hour week would have 
a take-home pay of $58.10. State UC for him would 
amount to $29. If he had $400 in his individual ac- 
count, he could add up to $30 a week to get a maxi- 
mum total pay of $59 while on layoff. The employee 
earning $2.18 per hour would get $72.25 in take-home 
for a forty-hour week. State unemployment compensa- 
tion for him would amount to $30. And total layoff 
pay would equal $60, assuming he drew the maximum 
amount from his account. 

In Ohio, unemployment compensation for both the 
employees mentioned above would amount to $33. 
The total layoff pay for both would be $63—again 
assuming $30 withdrawals from the individual ac- 
counts—even though one had been earning consider- 
ably more than the other. 
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Relationship to Take-Home Pay 


Under a Ford-type plan, the employee’s total in- 
come while laid off cannot exceed 65% of his take- 
home pay. Under a glass-type plan, total income 
while laid off could exceed 100% of normal take-home 
pay for some low-rated employees. In the example 
cited above, a Michigan or Ohio employee who is 
single and earns $70 may receive $59 while laid off, 
compared to normal take-home pay of $58.10. Layoff 
income for the higher-rated employee who earns $87 
per week would be approximately 85% of normal 
take-home pay. And for the unmarried employee earn- 
ing $3.43 per hour, maximum layoff pay would ap- 
proximate 55% of take-home. 

All these figures, of course, assume the employee is 
withdrawing the $30 maximum from his account as 
well as receiving the maximum UC allowed. If only 
$15 were being drawn, the percentages in terms of 
take-home pay would drop to 80% for the $1.75-per- 
hour employee, 63% for the $2.18-per-hour employee, 
and 40% for the employee earning $3.43 per hour. 

In looking at the percentages available under the 
two types of plans, it must be recalled that hourly 
earnings in the auto industry at the close of 1955 
averaged about $2.35 per hour, while hourly earnings 
in the flat-glass industry were much higher at this 
time, averaging about $2.80 per hour. 


Eligibility for Benefits 


Under a glass-type plan, the laid-off employee need 
not be eligible for unemployment compensation to 
draw benefits. Also he may draw benefits from his 
account if he is sick. And if he leaves the company for 
any reason at all, any balance in his account goes to 
him. 

Under a Ford-type plan, supplements are paid only 
if an employee is laid off and declared eligible for un- 
employment compensation. Critics of the Ford-type 
plan state this a little differently. They say: only by 
being laid off can an employee under a Ford-type plan 
get back any money put into the general fund. 


Comparative Balance Sheet 


For the employee, both plans can be viewed as 
alternatives to a 5-cent per hour wage increase. In the 
case of the glass plan this is quite clear. And the Ford 
contract clearly stipulates that should the plan be 
terminated, the disposition of the company’s SUB 
contribution will be subject to negotiation. And fail- 
ing agreement, the 5-cent per man-hour contribution 
will be converted to an across-the-board increase of 
5 cents per hour. 

So the employee can look at the plan as an invest- 
ment of 5 cents per hour and judge the returns on 
this basis. 


Since maximum funding under most Ford-type | 
plans amounts to $400 per employee, and the poten- | 
tial maximum benefit during any one layoff is $650 } 
per employee, it is obvious that some employees stand | 
to receive more than a 100% return, while others will | 
get less or possibly nothing. Of course, this situation | 
is inherent, and obviously necessary, in any pooling- | 
of-funds or insurance approach. In this case, how- | 
ever, while all employees, in effect, make an equal | 
contribution (they have all forgone a 5-cent wage in- | 
crease in order to get the SUB plan), all employees do | 
not share an equal risk of layoff nor the possibility of | 
equal company benefits should they be laid off. From — 
the foregoing, it is apparent that the employees who — 
stand to gain the most are (1) those in states with low — 
unemployment compensation benefits and (2) the — 
shorter-service employees who are more likely to be | 


laid off. 


Under a glass-type plan with individual accounts, | 


total layoff benefits may be more or less than under 
the Ford-type plan. But the total return to each em- 


ployee must equal the 5 cents per hour put aside for 


him. 


Therefore, the plan that will serve the employee 
best, from his point of view, hinges largely upon the — 
relative stability of the company he works for and its | 
incidence of layoff, the amount of state unemploy- | 


ment benefits he can receive and his wage rate and — 
seniority. 


HOW THEY COMPARE FOR THE EMPLOYER 


For the employer, a point worth considering is the — 


maintenance of incentive to work. Will employees who — 
are given a greater income during a layoff tend to 


s 


malinger? But more important to some employers is — 
another question: Will the long-service and often more , 


skilled employee, whom the employer wants to keeps 


on, seek a layoff in order to draw benefits? 


Critics of the Ford plan have indicated that both 


are possible consequences of the higher benefits that 


an employee may receive while on layoff. Others have — 


pointed out, however, that a drop of 35% in take-home 
pay represents a real squeeze to most employees and 
provides little incentive to stay unemployed, let alone 
seek unemployment. The employee’s willingness to 
accept other employment while laid off might be af- 
fected—particularly in areas where layoff pay of 65% 
or 60% of take-home is comparable to 80% of pay for 
other employment in the area. But even here, it has 


been suggested, employers are loath to hire employees _ 


who are on temporary layoff waiting for recall. 
Similar criticism regarding incentive to malinger 
has not been levelled against the individual-account 
type of plan. It has been asserted that the employee 
would not prolong or seek layoff, and that he would 
(Continued on page 177) 
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A LMOST ALL the forty-eight states have laws that 
| declare striking workers ineligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. However, many of these 
_ states also have what might be termed “escape clauses.” 
| And these, in effect, allow employees of struck plants, 
under certain circumstances, to collect UC benefits. 
| Obviously, the payment of these benefits to workers 
‘| involved in a strike could greatly affect the strike 
| strategy of both union leaders and employers. Con- 
| sider the following three types of unemployment com- 
| pensation provisions, found in various states, that 
| govern employees involved in labor disputes: 


e In two states, strikers can receive unemploy- 
ment compensation after they have been on strike 
a specified period of time. 

e In twelve states, strikers can receive unemploy- 
ment compensation if state authorities deem the 
employer guilty of a lockout, a contract violation, 
or violation of the state’s labor law. 

e In the majority of states, employees of a struck 
| company who are members of unions other than the 
_ striking union can receive unemployment compen- 
sation if state authorities rule that the employer 
laid off these union members during the strike. 


i These three types of provisions will be considered 
“in some detail here. 


UC Money Paid to Strikers as Strikers 


New York and Rhode Island are the two states 
whose laws provide that strikers may receive unem- 
‘ployment compensation after a specified period of 
‘time. In New York, for instance, strikers are entitled 
to UC benefits after eight weeks; in Rhode Island they 
may receive benefits after six weeks. 

It is fairly obvious that the payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation to strikers can greatly affect strike 
strategy by enhancing the union’s ability to hold out 
during a long strike. Also, at various stages of the 
strike it may affect both the company’s and the un- 
ion’s attitudes toward compromising on their original 
demands. 

A union in New York, for example, will probably be 
‘Jmore apt to compromise during the first few weeks of 
a strike than after the eighth week. For in the early 
period, the union negotiators know that unemployment 
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Strike Strategy and Unemployment 
Compensation 


compensation help is far off, and the strike is solely 
dependent on the resources of the union and its mem- 
bers. After the eighth week, however, the strikers are 
assured of up to $36 a week; and the union negotiators 
may then feel that time is running in their favor and 
against the employer. Because of this, they may be 
more inclined to return to their original demands as 
the price for a settlement. 

A company’s attitude, on the other hand, may be 
just the reverse. In the early weeks of a strike, when 
time is on their side, they may be less willing to com- 
promise on their position than later on when striking 
workers are receiving some income from UC benefits. 


UC Paid Because of Employer's Actions 


Unemployment compensation authorities may grant 
payments to strikers in twelve states if they decide 
that the employer is guilty of certain actions that are 
spelled out in state laws. In nine states, an employer 
lockout is a proscribed action; in three states, the em- 
ployer’s failure to conform to the contract rules out 
UC disqualification; and in four states, the employer’s 
failure to conform to the state’s labor law is proscribed. 
(These states are identified in the accompanying 
table.) 

Proscribed actions may occur at any time before or 
during a strike. In the Westinghouse strike, for ex- 
ample, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ruled that 
the strikers were, in effect, locked out because the 
employer refused to take them back pending arbitra- 
tion of contract terms as proposed by the governor. 
The strike started on October 17; the governor’s arbi- 
tration proposal was made on December 19; and Penn- 
sylvania’s executive director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security ruled that, as of December 27, strikers 
were to receive unemployment compensation. 


UC Paid to Members of Sister Unions 


Some states may pay unemployment compensation 
to employees of a struck multiunion plant who are 
members of other than the striking union. These pay- 
ments are made to members of sister unions if state 
authorities rule that the employer laid off these union 
members during the strike. 

Thus, in these states, a strategically located union 
with relatively few members could strike a multiunion 
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Disqualification Provisions, by State, for Unemployment Compensation Due to Labor Disputes 


Individuals Are Not Disqualified if Nether 
Duration of Disqualification No Disqualification if Dispute Is Due to: They Nor Any of the Same Grade or Class 


During While Employer’s Failure to Partici- Financ- Directly 
Stoppage of Dispute Is Conform to: pating in ing Interested 
Work Due in Active Dispute Dispute in Dispute 
to Dispute Progress Other Contract Labor Law Lockout (42 (81 (41 
State (84 states) (12 states) (5 states) (8 states) (4 states) (9 states) states) states) states) 
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1 So long as unemployment is due to existence of labor dispute. 
2 Applies only to individual, not to others of same grade or class. 


3 Disqualification is not appliceble if claimant obtains employment with a subject employer and is paid wages of at least $500. However, the base-period wages earned from th 
employer involved in the labor dispute cannot be used to pay benefits during such labor dispute. 


4 Fixed period; seven consecutive weeks and a one-week waiting period or until termination of the dispute (New York); six weeks and a waiting period (Rhode Island). 


5 Disqualification is not applicable if employees are required to accept wages, hours or other conditions substantially less favorable than those prevailing in the locality or ar} 
denied the right of collective bargaining. 


6 So long as claimant’s unemployment is due to the labor dispute. However, failure or refusal to cross picket lines or to accept and perform his available and customary wor! 
in the establishment constitutes participation and interest, and thus disqualifies him. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 
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ls @ plant and shut down the entire operation. This might 
___§ mean that all the employees who were members of 
\iip | Other unions would be eligible for benefits. Then, the 
“tx | month after, another strategically located union could 
a ' strike and repeat the process, thus making UC pay- 
wid |, Ments available to the employees who struck the plant 
i | the previous month. 
‘) |). Whether such union strategy would work is largely 
a matter of the individual state laws and their inter- 
pretation. California and Texas, for example, disqual- 
ify for unemployment compensation only those indi- 
) viduals who actively participate in the strike. In 
’ Texas, however, if the UC claimant refuses to cross the 
| picket line or to do his customary work he is auto- 
| matically disqualified. But, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
| Ohio, and Wisconsin disqualify for UC payments all 
_ those workers whom the dispute caused to lose or 
leave their employment. 
_ Other states and territories provide that individual 
_ workers are not disqualified from receiving UC if they 
and others of the same grade and class are not partici- 
| pating in the strike (forty-two states); financing it 
| (thirty-one states) ; or directly interested in it (forty- 
one states). Only Alabama, Delaware and New York? 
| do not have an “escape clause” in their laws that may 
permit individuals not directly on strike to receive UC 
benefits.” 
_ Union strategy in states that permit payment of 
) unemployment compensation to employees not direct- 
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7In New York, as previously stated, striking workers become 
| eligible for unemployment compensation after they have been on 
strike for eight weeks. 
: *Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws as of 
| August, 1955, United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
| ployment Security, Unemployment Insurance Service, Division of 
| Determination and Hearings. 
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| Problems of the Independent Businessman—A casebook on 
__ executive development featuring twenty-eight case his- 
tories of a wide variety of small companies. Eight of the 
cases deal with the problems of setting up and managing 
retail trade businesses, such as grocery stores, restaurants, 
apparel stores, gift shops, filling stations, fuel dealerships, 
and appliance stores. Four concern the problems of whole- 
sale distributors, and three are devoted to the management 
of service industries, such as hotels, laundries, and counsel- 
ing services. Also included are cases involving small manu- 
facturing and processing industries, mining, residential 
construction, trucking, finance, insurance and real estate. 
In dealing with small companies, the cases provide a bird’s 
eye view of such top-level problems as budgeting, financial 
analysis, investigation, forecasting and control. The cases 
- are supported by indexes and tables and are well docu- 
mented by specific, though disguised, references to names, 
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ly on strike is, in some cases, to get the employer in a 
multiunion plant to lay off the nonstriking union 
workers at the commencement of the strike. And it is 
the wording of the employer’s notice to employees 
before the strike that may determine whether the 
union succeeds in this strategy. If the employer noti- 
fies nonstriking members of other unions not to report 
to work when the strike starts, he may, in effect, be 
laying off the men and thereby playing into the union’s 
hands. But if the employer notifies all his employees to 
report to work as usual, the nonstriking union workers 
will have to cross the striking union’s picket line. And, 
if they refuse to do this, these nonstrikers, in effect, 
become sympathy strikers, and are then ineligible for 
unemployment compensation. 

The strategy of union leaders in meeting this em- 
ployer countermove is to order all union members, 
except those in the striking union, to go through the 
picket line. They figure that since the struck plant is 
shut down completely, the employer will be unable to 
carry the burden of a large nonworking force for very 
long, and soon he will have to lay them off. Then, in 
a number of states, these union members may be en- 
titled to receive unemployment compensation. 

The difficulty with this maneuver, say union lead- 
ers, is that it is only in a superdisciplined union that 
all members will ignore a picket line, even when they 
are so ordered. Generally, they say, some members re- 
fuse to cross the line. And this automatically precipi- 
tates a sympathy strike and spoils the union’s carefully 
laid plans to secure unemployment compensation for 
union members. 

JAMES J. BAMpRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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titles and statistics. By Austin Grimshaw, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, New York, 1955, 403 pp., 
$6.50 

The Golden Book of Management — An historical account 
of the evolution of scientific management as developed 
during the lives of seventy pioneers in the field — from 
James Watt, Jr., and his partner, Matthew Boulton, in 
the late 18th century to Henry Pasdermadjian of the 20th 
century. Among the Americans included are: Frederick A. 
Halsey, Frederick W. Taylor, Dexter S. Kimball, Frank 
B. Gilbreth, Louis D. Brandeis and James O. McKinsey. 
A brief description of the contribution to scientific man- 
agement and the life history and selected publications of 
each pioneer are presented, Edited by L. F. Urwick for the 
International Committee of Scientific Management, New- 
man Neame, Ltd., 50 Fitzroy Street, London W. 1, Eng- 
land, 1956, 285 pp., 35s. ($6.50) 


The New Savings and Investment Plans 


An analysis of fifteen current plans provides information on how 


they operate and why companies find them useful | 


NEW TYPE of employee thrift plan is creating 

much interest in industry. Although these plans 
are known by a number of different names, such as 
savings and stock bonus plans, thrift plans, and sav- 
ings and investment plans, the last mentioned seems 
to describe them most accurately." 

These plans provide for employee savings through 
payroll deductions, and the company also contributes 
according to a definite formula. The funds are de- 
posited in an irrevocable trust administered by a bank 
or trust company. And the employer’s share is allo- 
cated among the employees’ accounts in some ratio to 
their savings. 

As a rule, these plans provide for the purchase of 
the employer’s common stock. However, in a number 
of cases, only the company’s share is so invested, while 
the employee’s contributions are invested in govern- 
ment bonds or other securities. 

It is often difficult to distinguish between these 
plans and the older stock-purchase plans. But the 
savings and investment plans have certain elements 
which differentiate them from the usual type of stock- 
ownership plan. These are: 


e Savings and investment plans are of a continuing 
nature. The ordinary stock-purchase arrangement 
offers a certain number of shares at irregular intervals 
or perhaps only once. 


e Instead of subscribing for a certain number of 
shares to be paid for within a specified time, the em- 
ployee builds up a fund through regular contributions. 
When sufficient money is accumulated in the fund, the 
trustee purchases the stock or bond for the employee. 


e The company contributes to the fund. Under a 
regular stock purchase plan there are no direct com- 
pany contributions, although some plans offer stock at 
less than market price. 


e Until the stock is actually delivered to the em- 
ployee, he may withdraw from the plan at any time 
and get back at least as much money as he has put 
into the fund. 


+For details of recent savings and investment plans, see the fol- 
lowing issues of the Management Record: June, 1954, p. 241, the 
Union Oil Company of California; August, 1955, p. 330, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, and Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana); March, 1956, p. 99, General Motors Corporation and Richfield 
Oil Corporation; April, 1956, p. 141, Ford Motor Company. 
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e The company is not in the position of directly 
selling its stock to its employees. The trustee who is) 
appointed under the plan usually buys the stock for 
the employee i in the open market at the current mar+ 


ket price. | 


The reasons for adopting these savings and invest} i“ 
ment plans are varied. But the most frequently giver, 
is the desire to promote the habit of thrift among en Ms 
ployees by offering facilities for painless saving) 
through the payroll-deduction method. Another equal 4 
ly important reason is the added economic securit 
which these savings afford the employee, particularly) i 
at the time of retirement. | 

Inasmuch as at least part of the funds are investec ‘ 
in common stock, the savings and investment plan ij 
looked upon as a hedge against inflation. As long as | 
the country continues to be prosperous, the employed 
shares in this prosperity by owning common stocks} 
the earnings of which reflect the flourishing conditior| 
of the country. | 

The savings and investment plan also is looked upot} 
as a means of making the employee a shareholder, with) 


a 


Scope of the Survey 


This article is based on the plans of fifteen com- | 
panies. All these plans have been adopted during the ~ 
past two years. The present survey supplements the 
study of eighteen such plans made by Tue Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp in 1953.1 A third of these plans are in 
companies with less than 5,000 employees; another 
third are in establishments with 5,000 but less than 
10,000 employees; while the remaining third are in | 
concerns with more than 10,000 employees. In the 1953 | 
survey, all but five of the eighteen plans were in estab- | 
lishments with 10,000 employees and over. | 

Thrift plans were highly concentrated within the | 
petroleum industry in the Board’s 1953 survey. The 
situation is now somewhat changed; only four of the 
fifteen new plans are in the oil industry. Other indus- 
tries represented are machinery, chemicals, automotive, ~ 
and paper (two companies each) ; and beverages, mer- 
cantile, and banking (one company each). 


*“Employee Savings and Investment Plans,” Stwdies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 133, 1953. 
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the idea that he will identify himself more closely with 
the company and consider himself a partner in the 
enterprise. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Eleven of the fifteen savings and investment plans 
analyzed by the Board are open to all employees who 
fulfill basic service and/or age requirements. Two 

| plans are available only to salaried employees—the 
Ford Motor Company’s and the General Motors Cor- 


i 
i i poration’s plans. Ford offered a somewhat similar plan 
C 


, to its union employees in lieu of unemployment com- 
ay pensation supplements. The union, however, rejected 
‘: wat ‘the company’s offer, and obtained a supplementary 
: "a unemployment benefits plan. 

f 
( 
invest Table 1: Amount of Employee Savings 
mo 
y | Amount of Pay No. of Companies 
ong eth» 
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nploveeian fad 
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stocks ae 
mdi a 2 When employee has completed twenty years of service, he may increase 


‘ his contributions to 8%. 
; b Amount of contribution depends on age in one company. It is set up as 
follows: 2% under age thirty-one; 3%, age thirty-one but under forty-one; 
ol wna) 4%, forty-one years of age and over. 
| ; ¢ Amount of contribution depends on age as follows: 2%, age twenty-nine 
ef, or younger; 3%, age thirty to thirty-nine; 4%, age forty to forty-nine; 
5%, age fifty and older. 


One company that opens its plan to all employees 


has nevertheless seen fit to provide certain safeguards 
_ concerning unionized employees. Its plan states: 


“Employees who are members of a bargaining unit 
which has in effect a collective bargaining agreement 
with the employer-company will be eligible to subscribe 
to the plan only after the union which represents the 
bargaining unit has executed an agreement ... . relin- 
quishing and waiving any and all of the rights it may 
have as bargaining representative to discuss, consider, 
bargain or negotiate the installation of or any of the 
terms and conditions of the plan, amendments or changes 
thereto....” 


Another plan states that employees who are eligible 
_ for pensions “under some other program not estab- 
lished by the company but to which it now contrib- 
utes” may not participate in the plan. 


| Age and Service Requirements 


All but one of the thrift plans require that the indi- 
) vidual be employed for a specified period before he is 
eligible to participate in the program. The service re- 
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Table 2: Dollar Minimums and Maximums 
for Employee Savings 
No. of Companies 


Minimums and Maximums 


Dollar Minimums 
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quirements range from six months in one company to 
five years in another; but the majority (nine com- 
panies) specify a service requirement of one year. 

Four plans also have an age requirement. Under the 
plan of one company, employees who are thirty or 
over are eligible after completion of one year’s service; 
but five years’ service is required if the employee is 
less than thirty. The other three companies have an 
age requirement of twenty-one, twenty-five and thirty, 
respectively. 


EMPLOYEE SAVINGS 


The prime objective of the savings and investment 
plan, as has been indicated, is to induce employees to 
save systematically. To make it easy for the employee 
to accumulate a reserve, the plan provides for payroll 
deduction of his savings. All these plans are on a 
voluntary basis; if the employee does not wish to join 
he is under no obligation to do, so. But if he fails to 
participate, he loses out on the company’s contribu- 
tion, which may be quite generous. 

The amount an employee may allot for the savings 
plan is expressed as a percentage of pay in all but one 
of the fifteen plans. And all of them place some limita- 
tion on the amount the employee may contribute. Usu- 
ally he is given several choices as to how much he 
may save (see Table 1). Under most plans, the mini- 
mum ranges from 1% to 2% and the maximum from 
5% to 6%. 

Two paper companies graduate the amount of sav- 
ings on the basis of age (see footnotes b and c, Table 
1). The plan of the Ohio Oil Company permits the 
employee to elect to save 2%, 4% or 6% of his pay; 
but when the individual has completed twenty or 
more years of service, he may increase his contribu- 
tion to 8% of pay. 

Comparatively few plans impose either a dollar 
minimum or maximum. (See Table 2.) But an ex- 
ample of one that does is the Ford plan, which limits 
employee contributions to $2,000 a year. E. I. du 
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Pont Company gives the employee the choice of the 
following monthly contributions: $12.50, $18.75, $25, 
$31.25 or $37.50. 

Both the Ford and General Motors plans permit 
employees to contribute up to 10% of their pay. The 
GM plan also contains the provision that if the em- 
ployee is saving less than this, he may increase his 
savings up to the maximum at any time during the 
year, either through additional payroll deductions or 
by cash. Under most of the plans studied, however, 
cash payments to the fund are prohibited. 

Since, in most plans, an employee’s contribution is 
stated as a percentage of his “compensation,” it is 
obviously important to know how compensation is 
defined for the purposes of the plan. There is no clear- 
cut majority opinion about this among the companies 
studied. About a third of the plans use the employee’s 
gross pay as the base. Another third exclude overtime 
and bonus payments, while the remaining plans ex- 
clude all extra payments, such as shift differentials, 
suggestion awards, military pay, travel pay, and auto- 
mobile allowances as well as the aforementioned bon- 
uses and overtime. 

Most of the plans permit the employee to change his 
rate of savings. Four specify that such changes can be 
made only at quarterly intervals; two only permit 
changes semiannually; and four, once a year. The 
other five plans make no mention of this. Also, where 
a limitation is placed upon the number of times an 
employee may change his rate of contributions, speci- 
fied dates are usually given—for example, the first day 
of April, July, October and January. 


Suspension of Contributions 


There are two general types of suspensions. The first 
is automatic. It occurs when the employee has in- 
sufficient pay to permit the deductions, as a result of 
illness, layoff, leave of absence, or similar reasons. A 
suspension of this type carries no penalty. The em- 
ployee remains in good standing and his participation 
is not considered interrupted for vesting purposes, 
although the company’s contribution is suspended for 
the same period as the employee’s. 

All but one of the plans also permit participants to 
suspend their savings voluntarily from time to time. 
These voluntary suspensions are usually quite re- 
stricted as to frequency and have both a maximum 
and minimum duration. Under most of these plans, 
voluntary suspensions entail rather heavy penalties in 
the form of interrupted vesting, a period of ineligibility 
following the suspension, or both, as shown in Table 3. 


COMPANY CONTRIBUTIONS 


One of the chief characteristics of these savings and 
investment plans is that at regular intervals the com- 
pany deposits a sum of money in the fund which bears 


some relationship to the employee’s regular contribu- 
tions. Nine companies, or the majority, contribute 
from 25% to 100% of the employees’ savings (see 
Table 4). One company gives a bonus of one share of 
company common stock for every five shares pur- — 
chased by the employee. 

Five companies base the amount of their contribu- 
tions on company profits. In these cases, it is often ~ 
difficult to distinguish such savings plans from some 
of the regular, contributory profit-sharing plans. Both 
provide for periodic saving by the employee and em- 
ployer contributions based on profits. However, in the 
savings and investment plans the idea of profit shar- 
ing is not stressed. Rather, it is simply the means of 
determining the amount of the employer’s contribu- 
tions. 

Where profits determine employer contributions, 
the contribution will fluctuate with the prosperity of 
the company and cease altogether when there are no 
profits. But under the savings and investment plans 
that compute the employer’s share as a percentage of 
the employees’ savings, contributions continue as long 
as the plan operates, regardless of business conditions. 
The company, of course, reserves the right to modify 
or discontinue the plan. 

Even in the plans that base the employer’s contri- 
butions on profits, the contributions are allocated to 
an individual’s account in the same ratio that his sav- 
ings bear to the aggregate savings of all participants. 
Only one of the plans bases employer contributions on 
length of service as well as on the employee’s savings. 
And this plan, which uses profits to determine the 


Table 3: Suspension Rights 


Limitations on Suspensions No. of Compantes 


May notsuspend 22, . AOS 1 
May suspend—no limitations ................. 

May suspend—limits not specified ............. 

May suspend indefinitely but: 


Must wait 6 months to resume ............ 1 
Money returned if not resumed 
In CWO years Pe ino recone eee 1 

May suspend for 6-month period .............. 1 
May suspend for not less than 30 days nor 

more than 60 in a 12-month period ........ 1 
May suspend for not less than 3 months nor more 

than 12 in a 12-month period ............. 1 
May suspend for not less than 8 months ....... 1 


May suspend for not less than 8 months. If suspend 
more than once in a year or more than 
12 months in 5 years, may not 
resume for avyear of.i00k.J Ae ene 1 


Dotal's 0 ei cae ce eee 15 
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amount of the employer’s contribution, distributes the 
money on the following basis: 


Years of Servica Units 
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55 years of age or over, and 15 or 
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This company’s contributions are distributed among 
the participants in ratio to their deposits, weighted by 
both the service and age factors. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


While the savings and investment plan has been 


adopted to inculcate the habit of thrift among employ- 


ees, it also has another major objective—the owner- 
ship of stock. It is believed that by becoming a share- 
holder, the employee will be more keenly aware of his 
stake in the free enterprise system. And, by owning 
his employer’s stock, his relationship with the com- 
pany will be closer. Accordingly, all these plans have 
as one of their features the ownership of the common 
stock of the employing company. This may be ac- 
complished by using only company contributions to 


Table 4: Employer Contributions 


Employer Contributions No. of Companies 


As percentage of employee savings: 
DTM ios fron ganas Sete 4 
ba, le har 4 
Bite MPM See slic ggae idee ss ds cake 1 


As share of profits: 
1% on earnings of $10 million to 6% of $60 million.. 1 
10% of net earnings up to See One, a of excess 
(Deforentaxes) (0 2 Sotsere le ee otc s eens 


5% of 1st $250,000 
6% of next $250,000 
7% of next $250,600 
8% of next $250,000 
9% of next $500,000 
10% of all earnings over $1.5 million 
(Net income after deducting 8% of net worth) }...... 1 
3% of annual operating profits before taxes; 
maximum, twice total contributions of all members 1 


Co. contribution as 
% of employee con- 


% of profits to invested capital: tribution: 
under 11% 50 
11 less than 12% 55 
12 less than 13% 60 
13 less than 14% 65 
14 less than 15% 70 
| 15% and over Be Paes e 1 
| As stock bonus 
1 share of stock for every 5 shares purchased by 
“phys Lo ee Sg Res One eee oe 
SEGLES!. 35, AiR ais Sao DE octane 15 
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Table 5: Investment Policies for Employee Savings 
and Company Contributions 


Investment Policy No. of Companies 


Employees’ deposits 
Employee has no control over funds invested ...... 6 
Only in common stock of company ............. 
Only in United States Government securities ..... 
Half in government securities; half in company 
SLOG I tice nhs iia Wel echealorc a MOE are, 2.) ahaa 1 


wo 


Employee directs investment, within limits ........ 6 
Government bonds or common stock, but 
NHotwcompany Stocks Wary. dasa aie. odes 1 
Government bonds, company common stock, 
investment company shares or cash ........... 1 
Company common stock or government bonds ... 1 
Government bonds, securities selected by trustee, 
but)not company: stock! !/3 uae eee 1 
Interest bearing securities, common or preferred 
stock, all common stock, life insurance and 
annuities. No company stock ................ 1 
Half in government bonds and half in company 
stock, or all in company stock ................ 1 
Trustee determines investment ................... g 
iNobespecified!(i/k [ices EAS STN See cet a 1 


otal (pavaiye eon}. ioehe li deed, 8 cele 6 


Company contributions 
Invested in company stock ...................00, 9 
Employee selects investments within specified limits.. 3 
Trustee determines investment ................... 2 
INGEepeciiied. tiie wr. nets Nr ra ie Throne ce ae 1 
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purchase stock or it may be done by using employee 
savings as well. 


Investment of Employees’ Deposits 


Two of the fifteen plans provide that only common 
stock of the employer may be purchased with the 
contributions of both the company and the employee. 
But most of the plans have different investment pol- 
icies for employees’ funds than for the contributions of 
the company. In six companies, the employee is given 
no choice as to the manner in which his funds are 
invested (see Table 5). In another six, he can direct 
the investment of his funds within the limitations 
specified by the plan. 

For example, in a petroleum company, the employee 
can direct the investment of his own allotments and 
of the company’s through four different channels: 
Option A—United States Government securities; Op- 
tion B—Common stock of employer; Option C—Com- 
mon stock of investment companies approved by the 
administrator of the plan and the trustee; Option D— 
Retain as cash. Also, the employee may choose more 
than one option but the investment must be in multi- 
ples of 10% of his total current contributions. 

It is significant that only seven of the fifteen plans 
provide for the investment of any part of the employ- 
ees’ deposits in the employer’s common stock; six pro- 

(Continued on page 180) 


Marks of the Good Worker 


What qualities are most important to cover in merit rating? This analysis 


of the rating forms used by fifty companies suggests some answers 


SK FIVE MANAGERS for a quick definition of 

“a good worker” and chances are they will give 

five different replies. They might go something like 
this: 


“He’s intelligent.” 

“He gets out the work.” 

“You can count on him.” 

“He’s a good team worker.” 

“He knows his job backwards and forwards.” 


Each of these managers has picked out a different 
characteristic to emphasize. They have selected intel- 
ligence, industry, dependability, cooperativeness and 
job knowledge. All of these are undoubtedly important 
attributes of a good worker. But many other qualities 
might easily be added to the list. If these same five 
managers got together to formulate a complete defi- 
nition of a good worker, they might be at the task 
quite a while, and end up with several pages of notes. 

A process not unlike this usually occurs when a com- 
pany undertakes to construct a merit-rating form. A 
committee is appointed. Each member contributes his 
ideas. The rating forms of other companies are studied. 
Reports on the subject and merit-rating specialists are 
consulted. 

The committee wants to do a thorough job. Its goal 
is a rating form which covers all the important aspects 
of the job and the individual. In its zeal, the com- 
mittee may tend to be inclusive rather than critical 
and exclusive. The result is a product which seems 
logical enough to the committee, but which appears 
long, complicated, and burdensome to those who are 
asked to fill it out. To avoid this problem, it may be 
necessary to eliminate many items. But which ones 
should be retained on the rating form to get the clear- 
est picture of the employee who is rated? 


Fifty Plans Studied 


In order to find out what items are covered, THE 
ConFerENcE Boarp analyzed the graphic-scale rating 
forms of fifty companies. The graphic scale, which 
typically includes eight or ten items, is by far the most 
popular type of merit-rating plan in current use.! And, 

2In a typical graphic-scale rating form, each item is rated on a 
scale, i.e., a range in the scoring is provided, as “low” to “high” or 


“inferior” to “superior.” Point values of the ratings are computed 
by some companies. 
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Quantity of work 


Intelligence 


thus, this study probably reflects typical practice in 
merit rating in this country today. 

Items selected for rating by the fifty companies re- 
veal wide differences, although there is considerable 
agreement on a few of them. In all, a total of more 
than thirty characteristics of the individual and of the 
job are rated by one or more of the fifty companies. 

The complete tabulation of the items is given here: 


Number of Times Found 


Item Rated in 50 Merit-Rating F. 


Group 1: The Old Standbys 


Quality of work 


Group 2: Job Knowledge and 

Performance 
Knowledge of jobhn.) 000 ee ee i. 
Attendance 
Punctuality 
Safety habits 
Good housekeeping 


Group 3: Characteristics of the 
j Individual 
~Cooperativeness 

Dependability 

Initiative 


Accuracy 


Tnidustry: |") .idbtbay.dbs diy SRA He ae ae ave 
Adaptability 
Attitude 
Personality 
Judgment 


Health 


Necconeses SANS octane hee ates eed Linh ere eee 
Enthusiasm 
Potential 
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1 Integrity, loyalty, speech, tact and thoroughness were rated by three 
or fewer companies. 


This particular grouping of items is, of course, arbi- 
trary. Some rating specialists would say that all the 
characteristics should be grouped under job items or 
individual items. 

Also, some liberties were taken with the interpreta- 
tion of particular words found on company forms. For 
example, disposition was merged with personality, 
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vitality with health, energy with industry, and so on. 
Otherwise the listing would have been even longer. 


What Should Be Rated? 


Six items were found on at least half of the fifty 
forms. These were quantity of work, cooperativeness, 
dependability, quality of work, initiative and knowl- 
edge of job. Among these, it will be noted, are the old 
standbys of former days, quantity of work, and qual- 
ity of work. But while quantity of work still tops the 
list, its companion, quality of work, has slipped to 
fourth place. 

Probably few executives would argue that any of 
these six items is unimportant. But importance is only 
one consideration. Some companies have asked why 
any item that can be measured objectively should be 
included in a merit-rating form. They argue that the 
whole concept of “rating” hinges on the supervisor 
making an evaluation of certain attributes of a sub- 
ordinate that cannot be measured objectively. Take 
“quantity of work,” for example. If an individual’s 
productivity can be measured against an accepted 
standard, why attempt to rate it? The logic of this 
argument is clear. And the thinking of many com- 
panies on this point may be summed up briefly: If 
objective records are available, use them; don’t rate 
items that can be measured. 

Several items often found in rating forms would go 
by the board if this injunction were followed. Certain- 
ly attendance and punctuality would not be rated. For 
in these instances, the actual number of times the indi- 
vidual was absent and the number of times he was 
late during the rating period could easily be recorded 
on the rating form. Also, quantitative information 
about his productivity, his number of rejects, the 
number of days lost as a result of accidents, and per- 
haps some of the highlights of his last medical check- 
up could be entered on the form. 

A number of companies are doing just this. And 
they believe that with these facts before him, the rater 
is able to do a better job of estimating the qualities 
that cannot be measured objectively. Also, in this way, 
the company has a more comprehensive picture of the 
individual who has been rated, with important objec- 
tive data included as well as the supervisor’s evalu- 
ation of his performance. 

Intelligence is an item which belongs in a rather 
special category. It can be measured by tests. But its 
inclusion in a rating form is sometimes criticized on 
another score: there isn’t much that an individual can 
do to increase his intelligence. Therefore, little is 
gained by rating it. The principle here is: Include only 
those factors over which the individual has control 
and where he can improve on past performance. 

It will be noted that some of the items on rating 
forms are clear-cut while others are fuzzy. There is 
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apt to be special confusion about some of the per- 
sonality characteristics. These terms are often used 
loosely in conversation, and unfortunately there is no 
magic about a merit-rating form that suddenly invests 
these words with precise meaning. Cooperativeness, 
initiative, judgment, and resourcefulness are examples 
of terms which may have different connotations for 
different raters. 

Some companies have attempted to eliminate all 
the words that they believe are apt to prove confusing. 
Others, wishing to retain these items in their rating 
forms, have written out definitions for the terms and 
then applied them to specific situations. 

Here is how one company defines the highest level 
of attitude: “habitual cooperation, helpfulness, loyal- 
ty, and enthusiasm toward job, associates, and com- 
pany.” 

Another company feels it is important to know how 
cooperative an employee is with his associates. But 
the word cooperative is not used at all. Above the 
rating line (see below) the question is asked: “Does 
this employee work successfully with others?” The 
rater is then instructed to make an X on the rating line 
at that point which gives the most accurate answer to 
the question. Four degrees of working successfully 
with others are spelled out. 


Promotes 
good feeling 


Annoys others Does notfit | Acceptable 
easily to associates 
into group 


In other words, cooperativeness is defined, and four 
levels of it are described. But no long or confusing 
words are used.1 The company is of the opinion that 
with this system, it gets more precise and meaningful 
ratings than if it just asked, “How cooperative is this 
employee?” 


The Halo Effect 


As many as a dozen personality items are found in 
some rating forms. When this occurs it is extremely 
difficult—if not impossible—for the rater to avoid the 
halo effect.2 He normally thinks of the person he is 
rating as an individual and not as a series of separate 
characteristics, although a few major traits may stand 
out. Therefore, when a rating form contains too many 
personality items there is apt to be confusion, and the 
ratings may lack meaning. Research studies indicate 


1 Nine items in addition to cooperation are rated by this com- 
pany. Each is defined in easy-to-understand words and illustrations 
are given, which describe different levels of performance. 

2A positive halo results from the tendency to overrate on all 
traits an individual who is regarded by his superior as outstand- 
ing on one or a few. A negative halo results when the rater is 
unduly influenced by one or a few outstanding weaknesses of the 
individual. 
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that six or seven items are optimal for a rating blank. 

Merit rating has a long history. Rating methods, as 
well as the basic idea of rating, have been criticized 
from time to time. Possibly as a result of some of this 
criticism, present rating plans have been improved 
and are not as crude as the early ones. And new plans 
are always being tried. In addition, special attention 
is being given today to the training of the supervisors 


Labor Press Highlights 


who make the ratings and who discuss them after- 
wards with the workers. 

No doubt those companies that are convinced that 
it is important to identify and reward employees who 
perform their jobs well will continue to work on a 
broad front to strengthen their merit-rating programs. 

StepHen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Financial Reports of Unions’ 


ITH the exception of the United Automobile 
Workers, AFL-CIO, assets and receipts of vari- 
ous unions have changed little during the past year, 
judging from recently issued financial reports (see 
accompanying table). But the UAW’s financial re- 
port shows assets of close to $40 million — almost 
double the assets of the previous year. 
The major change in the UAW’s financial position 
is accounted for by the special strike-fund assess- 
ment levied in 1954. The strike fund as of December 


+For previous financial reports of unions, see the Management 
Record of May, 1953; June, 1954; and May, 1955. 


31, 1955, amounted to more than $26 million. This 
is a larger amount than the total assets of the UAW 
in 1954. Total receipts credited to the strike fund in 
1955 amounted to $30,120,169.90, while close to $12 
million in strike benefits was disbursed during the 
year. The UAW states that its strike disbursements 
for 1955 exceeded the total amount spent on strikes 
during the previous four years. (As of April 5, the 
Kohler strike entered its third year, according to 
the UAW.) 

Almost all of the UAW’s income for the year came 
from dues and strike assessments; less than $500,000 


Finances of Ten Unions for the Year Ending December 31, 1955, as Listed in the Labor Press 


Union and Source of Data Assets 


United Automobile Workers (UAW-CIO) 
United Automobile Worker 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Liabilities 


Receipts 
Per Capita Initiation Total Dues, Fees, Disbursements 
‘ax Fees er 


$39,792,142.93 $ 386,782.32 $19,927,086.55 $246,550.50 $48,446,773.88 $10,127,420.84 


29,614,565.56  15,732,564.75 4,020,230.56 95,883.61 8,192,197.46 5,908,466.96 

Justice 

Clothing Workers 8,500,301.66 111,017.53 3,292,383.41 51,490.64 8,971,512.28 3,655,117.78 
The Advance ” 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 4,268,810.55 0 2,401,776.23 32,139.50 2,459,813.95 2,393,898.44 
Journal 

Packinghouse Workers 1,835,142.71 200,443.52 2,862,734.33 31,330.01 2,918,027.37 2,390,806.53 
The Packinghouse Worker 

Paperworkers 222,580.23 36,305.77 627,037.65 6,805.00 634,486.03 587,252.88 
AFL-CIO Paperworker News 

Paper Makers n.a. n.d. 1,240,371.16 44,589.10 1,485,366.66 939,624.32 
The Paper Maker 

Upholsterers’ Union 207,906.76 55,678.17 512,021.51 27,173.02 792,257.81 841,964.27 
UIU Journal - 

Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union 150,778.65 11,895.37 1,104,115.15 17,660.00 1,123,288.77 1,061,698.96 
RWDSU Record 

Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 48,533.04 48,027.51 500,360.50 n.d. 527,777.88 580,241.13 
The Dispatcher 


n.a.—Not available. 
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represents income from investments. The bulk of the 
UAW’s liquid assets of $32 million is in government 
securities. 

The UAW claims that its dues-paying membership 
in 1955 numbered 1,328,634, which is an increase of 
about 90,000 members over the previous year. In 
addition, the UAW claims 57,537 members who are 
retired and exempt from dues payments. 


Other Union Finances 


Financial reports of the three unions in the paper 
industry establish the Pulp, Sulphite Workers as the 


_ richest of the three in terms of assets and income. The 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union—one of the few still intact among the eleven 
that were ejected from the CIO for communist activi- 
ties—shows a net worth of $505.53, with expenditures 
last year in excess of income. 


Teamsters’ Mutual-Aid Pacts 


Organizing plans of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters call for a series of mutual-assistance agreements 
with other unions to serve as a basis for joint organizing 
drives, according to Teamster President Dave Beck in The 
International Teamster. In the making, reports Mr. Beck, 
is a jomt program with the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
Union to organize hotel and restaurant employees as well as 
truck drivers who make deliveries to hotels. And a mutual- 
assistance pact with the Building Service Employees has 
employees of all parks and race tracks as its organizing ob- 
jective. 

Another Teamster agreement with the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing Trades Department will aim toward the complete 
organization of workers engaged in heavy construction and 
home building, according to Mr. Beck. The AFL-CIO News 
reports that financial contributions for this drive have been 
pledged by the Carpenters, the Operating Engineers, the 
Electrical Workers, the Plasterers, the Plumbers, and the 
Bricklayers’ and Laborers’ unions. _ 

However, two mutual-aid pacts entered into by the Central 
and Western States Conferences of the Teamsters seem to be 
permanently scrapped. Labor’s Daily states that a projected 
loan of $400,000 from the Central States Conference to the 
International Longshoremen’s Association—which was ex- 
pelled from the AFL for racketeering activities—was deferred 
after AFL-CIO President George Meany intervened. The 
pact itself was later cancelled at the insistence of President 
Meany, who held it violated the AFL-CIO constitution. And 
a mutual-aid pact negotiated by the Western States Confer- 
ence of Teamsters with the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union—expelled from the CIO for communist activity—has 
become dormant, according to a statement by Steelworker 
President David MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald has stated 
that his union expects to make substantial organizing gains 
among the Mine-Mill workers. Labor’s Daily reports that 
Mr. MacDonald conferred with Teamster leaders, who told 
him that the agreement was “inactive.” 


Harowp StTimcLitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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“How Ridiculous Can 
We Get?” 


The following statement, reprinted from The Paper 
Maker, is by Paul L. Phillips, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, AFL-CIO. 


CERTAIN paper mill in Michigan has two paper 

machines which are operated under an agree- 
ment with the Paper Makers, AFL-CIO. The oiler 
who works on one machine is under this agreement, 
but the oiler on the other machine is covered by a 
separate agreement with the Pulp, Sulphite and Pa- 
per Mill Workers, AFL-CIO. 

The company is installing another paper machine. 
And the question that now arises is: Which union 
should the new oiler join? Should he come under the 
Paper Maker agreement or the Pulp, Sulphite agree- 
ment? 

A couple of miles from the mill, the company has a 
paper storage building, manned by two employees 
(not two per shift, but two employees, period). One 
of these, the paper handler, is covered by the Paper 
Maker (PM) agreement, but his helper is covered 
by the Pulp Worker (PW) agreement. 

Jurisdiction lines are rigid. If either of these em- 
ployees is sick or on vacation, his replacement must 
come from the local union which has jurisdiction 
over his job. In addition, under the PM agreement, 
the paper handler is listed as a department. Not 
merely a job classification, but a department —a 
department of one man. And his helper, under the 
PW agreement, is also listed as a separate depart- 
ment as are each of the oilers mentioned above. Each 
oiler, under his union agreement, is a one-man de- 
partment, and there is no line of promotion to or 
from his job. Not only dead end, but dead beginning, 


as well! 
al 


For a long time the company operated its own 
pulp mill, but this was abandoned a few years ago, and 
now the company buys all its pulp. Therefore the 
beater room has been replaced by three pulp break- 
ers, and this has created more problems. Two of the 
breakers, or pulpers, are under the jurisdiction of the 
Paper Makers, while the third is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pulp Workers. Yet all three do the same 
work, preparing the same stock for the same ma- 
chines. 

Until a few months ago, the company had two more 
paper machines, the same size, making the same 
product and running side by side. But one crew was 
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under the Paper Makers and the other crew under 
the Pulp Workers. Both of these machines were torn 
out to make room for the new, bigger machine. 

Production clerks doing similar work have their 
union membership determined by location, rather 
than by job. And towmotor operators handling pa- 
per join the Paper Makers, while operators using 
identical equipment, but handling pulp instead of 
paper, join the Pulp Workers. 

There are two agreements, two negotiating com- 
mittees, two separate negotiations, two of everything. 
And so it goes. The two local unions are constantly 
in arguments over jurisdiction. And so are the inter- 
nationals. 

Only a few days ago, two top company officials 
made a special trip to Albany (there have been 
others) to meet with the president of the Pulp Work- 
ers and the president of the Paper Makers. The com- 
pany was hoping that the internationals would solve 
the latest jurisdictional disputes. The company offi- 
cials did not try to make the decisions for the unions. 
They came with only one request: that the inter- 
nationals give them the answers to these problems. 

The company probably will have to wait a long 
time for the answers. The joint jurisdiction board, 
international representatives, directors, vice-presi- 
dents, and presidents have all spent hours arguing 
the jurisdiction in this mill, but there have been no 
decisions. The problems are still there; and company 
officials are still, in effect, pleading: “Please, give us 
the answer.” 


a 


This company deserves better treatment. It has 
had union agreements for some twenty years. There 
have been no strikes. And while wage rates may not 
be the best, they are good, and far from being the 
worst. Working conditions are excellent. In twenty 
years, there has been only one grievance —a dis- 
charge case — which went all the way to arbitration, 
and the company was upheld. But at the moment 
there is a second case before arbitration, involving — 
you guessed it — seniority and jurisdiction. 

While this company’s jurisdictional problems may 
be unusual, similar situations can be found in hun- 
dreds of other companies where these two unions 
have locals in the same mills. A few companies 
even encourage disputes, playing one group against 
the other. 

These disputes have developed over a period of 
many years. Back in 1909, a jurisdiction agreement 
was signed by these two unions. But at that time, 
there were only paper mills and pulp mills. During 
the forty-seven years since then, new products and 
new production techniques have been developed. 
Some jobs have been abolished, and many new jobs 
created. And today, jurisdiction lines overlap, and 


jurisdiction claims overlap even more. The result has 
been competition for the same employees on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis. 

Although the workers in this industry have made 
tremendous progress, they have not gained as much 
in wages and working conditions as they could have 
gained by working together through united effort. 
It is no surprise, then, that, more and more, union 
leaders are searching for a practical way to unite the 
workers in this industry, searching for a way to end 
the feuding, the bickering, and the bitter arguments 
over jurisdiction. ig 

The Paper Makers have by convention action and 
by membership vote made unity a prime objective. 
We shall make every reasonable and honorable effort 
to achieve this goal. 


Management Bookshelf 


Jobs and Workers in India—A handbook on the major prob- 
lems affecting India’s industrial workers, written with a 
“western approach.” The author considers such subjects 
as the rise of nonagricultural employment in India, wages, 
industrial relations and industrial disputes, a history of the 
Indian labor movement up to 1947 and the current status 
of labor organization. The problems discussed and the 
terminology used are familiar to American businessmen 
and labor leaders. Implicit comparisons with the situation 
in America are drawn, and there is extensive discussion 
of those aspects of Indian industrial relations which differ 
markedly from American experience. By Oscar A. Ornati, 
The Institute of International Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1955, 215 pp. 
Cloth $4. Paper $3. 


Shape-Up and Hiring Hall—A comparison of hiring methods 
on the New York and Seattle waterfronts. The work- 
sharing method followed by Harry Bridges’ West Coast | 
Longshoremen’s Union (which was ousted from the CIO 
on charges of being communist dominated) is compared 
with the shape-up, until recently prevalent in New York 
where the International Longshoremen’s Association is the 
bargaining agent. The book states that the shape-up, in 
which casual workers are selected by hiring bosses from 
among the men who answer daily calls, necessarily breeds 
opportunities for kickbacks and other graft. The author 
contends that government-operated hiring halls, which 
now handle all longshore hiring in New York, are really 
“shape-ups with a roof over them,” and that ILA corrup- 
tion remains unchecked. Union-management operated hir- 
ing halls, in which work is shared among a group of regular 
longshoremen on a rotation basis, is suggested as the logi- 
cal method of eliminating abuses connected with hiring in 
a casual labor market. The author states that West Coast 
maritime employers are highly satisfied with this method. 
The book contains short histories of both unions. By 
Charles P. Larrowe, University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, California, 1955, 250 pp. $4.50. 
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Consumer Prices 


ONSUMER PRICES remained unchanged at 

101.1 (1953 = 100) in March, 1956, according 

to the Board’s United States index. This price level, 

however, was 1.0% above a year ago. The purchasing 

value of the March dollar remained at 98.9 cents 

(1953 dollar = 100 cents) , 1.1 cents below the March, 
1955, value. 

Balancing movements among the components of 
the index were responsible for the unchanged all-items 
figure over the month. Food and transportation costs 
decreased by 0.3% and 0.2% respectively. But these 
declines were balanced by higher prices for apparel 
(up 0.1%), housing (up 0.2%) and sundries (up 
0.3%) . 

The food index continued to fall as the prices for 
meat and eggs dropped. The meat, fish and poultry 
group was down 0.7% from February, but within the 
group changes were mixed. Beef was 1.5% cheaper and 
pork prices, after some recovery last month, slid 1.0%. 
On the other hand a leveling off was indicated in fresh 
pork prices, but processed and cured meats continued 
their steady decline. Only higher prices for fish and 
poultry during the month prevented a sharper drop 
in the meat, fish and poultry component. Dairy 
products and eggs were down 0.9%, primarily because 
of a 3.7% drop in egg prices, a decline caused by the 
seasonal peak in egg production. 

Meanwhile in other sectors of the food index, price 
increases of 0.2% were reported for fruits and vege- 
tables, reflecting the higher cost of potatoes, green 
beans, tomatoes and bananas. Canned and : frozen 
foods showed generally mixed trends with frozen 
orange juice prices rising substantially. And increased 
prices of 0.4% for margarine and 1.5% for coffee 
raised the other food at home index 0.5%. The down- 
ward trend of coffee prices during past months was 
reversed as continued boosts in green coffee prices, 
which had caused roasters to raise their wholesale 
prices, were finally felt by the consumer. 

Housing costs were 0.2% higher in March as rent, 
and fuel, power and water registered increases of 0.1% 
and household operations increased 0.2%. House- 
furnishings and equipment, on the other hand, were 
down 0.1% as lower prices were recorded for appli- 
ances. 

Apparel prices advanced 0.1% over the month. This 
was mainly because of higher prices for hides which, 
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Hold to Plateau 


in turn, were felt by the consumer buying leather 
goods. And slightly higher dry cleaning and shoe repair 
charges augmented the increase in apparel prices. 

Transportation costs were down 0.2% during the 
month. New and used car prices were cheaper, but 
this decline was almost balanced by higher charges for 
gasoline and public transportation. The public trans- 
portation index rose as a result of higher charges in 
some of the cities surveyed in March. 

Scattered increases throughout sundries brought 
the index to 103.7—an increase of 0.3% over February. 
Large increases were reported for recreation (up 
0.8%), personal care (up 0.4%), and medical care 


(up 0.3%) . 
Since Last Year 


Compared with last year, consumer prices were up 
1.0%, as the rising trend which had begun in August, 
1955, continued. All components, except food, moved 
upward. Food was down 1.4% from March, 1955, 
mainly because of the sharp decrease of 7.1% in the 
meat, fish and poultry component and a drop of 1.3% 
in the other food at home group. Meat prices declined 
continuously during the year with pork buyers receiv- 
ing the greatest savings. The drop in the other food 
at home group reflected the lower prices for margarine 
and coffee for, although prices for these items increased 
this month, they are still below their prices of a year 
ago. Higher prices for cereal and bakery products (up 
0.6%) , dairy products and eggs (up 1.9%), and vege- 
tables and fruits (up 2.6%) could not change the 
downward trend of food. 

Housing costs rose 1.3% during the year, reflecting 
increases of 1.4% in rents, 1.3% in furnishings and 
equipment, and 1.6% in household operations. A 
smaller rise of 1.1% was registered for fuel, power and 
water, with gas and electricity rates rising 0.4% and 
1.0% respectively. 

The advance of 0.7% in men’s clothing prices over 
the year sent the apparel index up 0.5%. But during 
this same period women’s apparel declined 0.2%. 

The transportation index showed the greatest ad- 
vance from a year ago; it was up 4.8%. This substan- 
tial increase resulted from continuously higher costs 
for public transportation and automobile upkeep. The 
sundries index was up 2.4%, reflecting a 3.6% and 
4.57% rise in the costs of medical and personal care. 


Consumer Price Index—United States 


Cities over 50,000 in population 
1953 = 100 


HOUSING 


Meat, Coal: " i Fuel, Power, Water 


Fish, Bakery | Products, Elec- 
Poultry | Products E Gas tricity 
1954 September........ 3 .6 97.0 3 4 2 8 101.4 101.0 
October. 0... 5.546 .0 8 94.8 A 3 4 2 101.5 101.0 
November........ 0 .6 94.7 ai 6 .6 ES 101.5 101.0 
December......... 8 mt) 93.7 .0 a) 5 .3 101.6 101.0 
Annual Average 2 5 977 2 2 ah 9 8 102.7 | 100.7 
1955 January.......... 9 2 94.3 .0 .8 1 2 2 5 104.8 100.9 
February......... 9 2 94.4 2 .6 4 8 wt 5 105.2 100.9 
March! <n aai l A 94.1 3 2 l mi) 73 ae 105.6 101.0 
April ionenins as sd wi 3 94.3 3 .0 7 5 5 8 106.5 101.1 
IES asl Seren pee ame 2 4A 94.0 A whi Ha 7 4 8 106.5 101.1 
UNE Sc ee eee a2 3 94.6 4 5 5 .6 4 .8 106.7 101.2 
JOLY MR Ne he a 3 .6 94.9 6 A 6 .6 2 2 103.9 101.6 
PASISUS ES rent ahiactoc tees 3 2 94.5 ate i) wl at 5 2 104.2 101.7 
September........ 6 as) 94.9 8 4 4 1 .6 .3 104.5 101.7 
October........... a 6 94.0 .8 A ai A 6 9 m9) 104.5 101.8 
November........ th .0 91.7 A Mf 0 .6 .0 6 105.0 101.8 
December......... .0 9 89.9 A .3 a, 9 wl .8 105.3 101.8 
Annual Average... 8 3 93.8 A 8 2 ail 105.2 | 101.4 
1956 January.......... a 5 88.4 A!) 47, ah 8 106.0 101.9 
February......... a 1s 88.0 9 5 .3 a 106.0 | 101.9 
Marchitencey cats 1 .0 9 di 8 2 106.0 102.0 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL ee REBASED INDEXES 
TRANS- CHASING E 
Other POR- _ |SUNDRIES} VALUE 
Household Women’s | TATION OF All Items All Items 
Equipment | Operations Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | (January (1947-49 
1989 =100) = 100) 
1954 September .6 100.4 99.0 99.5 98.6 100.5 101.1 99.8 182.1 114.2 
October .6 100.4 99.0 99.4 98.6 100.1 101.1 100.0 181.6 113.8 
November ats 100.5 99.0 99.4 98.6 100.2 101.2 100.0 181.6 113.8 
December 6 100.5 98.9 99.3 98.5 99.9 101.3 100.2 181.2 113.6 
Annual Average 9 100.3 99.2 9 100.1 101.0 99.8 182.0 114.1 
1955 January ao 100.5 98.8 as 100.0 101.3 100.1 181.5 BA aly ber 
ebruary .0 100.5 98.8 4 100.1 101.3 100.1 181.5 Hi 113.8 
Marehh oui Ais. 28 al 100.7 98.9 4 100.3 101.3 100.0 181.7 .0 113.9 
ADE ey Gade once .3 100.7 98.9 A 100.2 101.5 99.9 181.8 .0 113.9 
Wavicnttsncte ce a) 100.8 98.8 .3 100.4 101.6 99.8 181.9 .0 114.0 
Pune) Pe eae 2 100.6 98.8 12 101.3 101.8 99.8 182.1 9 114.1 
July Rei. see .0 arf 98.9 12 100.5 102.1 99.7 182.1 9 a ee 
PAUSUSE <) oic a rsyanscabags, 3 .0 99.2 5 100.6 102.3 99.7 182.2 9 114.2 °; 
September 4 32 99.3 .6 100.9 102.6 99.5 182.5 8 114.4 
October ay 4 99.4 sel 101.3 102.7 99.3 182.9 a 114.6 
November 9 .5 99.3 4A 102.9 102.7 99.3 182.9 pit 114.7 
December 2 Ve 99.3 3 104.7 102.9 99.0 183.4 5 114.9 
Annual Average 4 9 “99.0 4 101.1 102.0 99.7 182.2 9 114.2 
1956 January a} .0 99.3 .0 105.8 103.1 98.9 183.6 5 115.0 
February .6 1 99.3 nil 105.3 103.4 98.9 183.6 .o 115.0 
March ities seca 4 oO 99.4 2 105.1 103.7 98.9 183.6 5 115.0 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual average 1914-19542 
1953 = 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Year All Items Value of Value of Year All Items Value of Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
Bt?) © ere 40.3 1 8 147.5 53.6 186.6 
ROG eae ce 40.0 0 13 146.4 54.8 182.5 
LOLG See 43.0 6 .9 149.5 572 174.8 
nC) ty ee ie LS 9 19 Le 55.7 179.5 
LOLS odes tee 59.5 1 .6 152.4 55.0 181.8 
OTD. ON Yate, 67.6 9 4 Vo7% 55.4 180.5 
L920 sich je 77.8 5 0 175.4 58.3 171.5 
OS Lire, Ss teres 66.8 7 9 196.5 64.5 155.0 
Uy a eee 63.6 2 .0 204.1 68.2 146.6 
LOSS Fane 65.4 9 8 193.1 69.1 144.7 
a. era 66.1 3 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 
These indexes show changes in consumer price only. They do N OT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 
hanges 


1953 = 100 1953 = 100 peentes 


anges 


Feb. 1956 | Mar. 1955 
to to 
Mar. 1956 | Mar. 1956 


Feb. 1956 | Mar. 1955 


to to Mar. 1956] Feb. 1956 | Mar. 1955 
Mar. 1956 | Mar. 1956 


Mar. 1956 | Feb. 1956 | Mar. 1955 


0 Los Angeles 
ig TORS OF 2h0! fy ALN temst i. coittes i.e 100.2 99.6 —0.5 +0.1 
A JOO 0) 2—OL6. 4 = 129] | BOOGT. ot. es ci 96.2 96.9 =—1.5 —2.2 
Housing 105.2 Housingiis5 s+ visa 101.3 | 101.4 —0.2| —0.3 
){ Apparel 98.2 Apparel........... 99.0 99.3} —0.1 —0.4 
f _ Transportation 101.0 Transportation..... 4 103.0 | 100.2} +0.1| +2.9 
: Sundries 101.9 Sundries.......... , 102.1 100.8} +0.1 +1.9 
B 10070.) .—0,1] |} ---0.9 | All Items:)... 2.2 53.5 100.7 100.7 +0.5 +0.5 
6 OSes ee O40 me EI. BOO... welaadec csc 3 96.6 98.3 +0.2 —1.5 
1 101.2 Housing very eae. 103.0 101.9 +0.3 +1.4 
iv 99.7 Apparel icnsces : 97.9 98.3] +0.4 0 
8 Transportation..... 98.7 Transportation..... 111.8 | 108.5} +1.1] +4.1 
8 Sundries, foc. ok 101.5 Sundries. tds... 101.7 | 101.3} +1.0] 41.4 
8 
“i Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
) 
i 1953 = 100 (ed 1953 = 100 "Gos 
) ele gee x Oe 
- Dec. 1955 | Mar. 1955 
Mar. 1956 | Dec. 1955 | Mar. 1955 to to 
Mar. 1956] Mar. 1956 
Atlanta Indianapolis 
rF PAD)! tems... ihccaichsvea.< MP ECETIIBG.\..0. 5 Jeni 99.9 =O07 +0.6 
Pega 68-2 104.1 94.81 —1.0) 21.7] Food. ..0... 06.0... 97.7} —0.6| —1.6 
) Housing.“ 34... Housmg: ie) ae OLS) ° 0k +0.7 
‘4 Apparel!.isg Jos 20 Apparels.) i. lecceus srs 97.6} +0.7| +1.0 
3 Transportation..... Transportation..... , 97.7 —4.9 +3.4 
‘ Sundries) eis. 4 vin, SUnGKIes. “meee ias ; ; 104.1 | +0.6 | +1.3 
Cleveland Kansas City 
|, MeeAN Ttems:.5 ..)j5<65.. Allttemse ts. Seas. 3 99.9] +0.3| +1.8 
| Hood eee eee oaet | 97291) 98:8.) —9.7 | -—4.1} Food. i c.d.cacess 97.0 —0.4 —1.4 
» Mame lousing. wn. 5... Housing) (i ecean ss 102.0} +0.7|] +1.4 
ia Anparelinntc csi. ss (Apparel nee ky) cate cos 97.0) +0.7 | +0.6 
is Transportation..... Transportation..... 9878 NiO i shroee 
on Sundries........... Sundries.. J). 52 0. ' 103.4 +25 +5.4 
a | Denver Lansing 
) WPAN Ttems). 304.05 2 ci AlMMgemsarrrnite. ae ote 99.8} —0.8 | +1.6 
| igi O8505| 98.97] 101.9 1 » 0 - | »—-2.38 | Rood: 0022. 99.1 —0.9 +0.5 
4) OUSIng ste. o-). <2 Housing) ih Seeks 101.2 0 +0.6 
4 7y Apparel ethos, sent): Apparelny asinine s. 99.2| +0.6] +1.6 
of _ Transportation..... Transportation..... 98.8} —4.1] +4.7 
( Sundriestnc Sundrieste... ga... 99.7 | +0.3 | +2.9 
- 
| Des Moines 
1 Ge All Ttems...........,- y ; f 0) VAllitems.tos. tree ; 98.7 0 +1.8 
o ore 96.7). 00.S | 98.1 | —0.6 | +0.6]  Food:..2..4...550. 96. Si )c Ol [> eee 
o Housing sssae. scan PLOUSIN Saints aicyaysaentor= 99.6} +0.8| +1.5 
u Apparels. 24505. Apparel’ aaitecreas.: 98.1} +0.1 | +0.3 
Transportation..... Transportation..... 100.1 —3.5 | +65.7 
Sundries........... Sundries.i0. 4205. 100.0 | +1.1] +3.2 
Evansville Pittsburgh 
3 PANNitems sty c's 3 All Dtems 3222 0e 220214 100.1 | +0.1] +0.6 
| Codmererre meta | O22.) 98. Tole 95.20 )) —1.0 | —8.8] Boodts:. o: ossssus.: 98.9} -—0.8| —3.0 
4 Housings jec\oeis cies Housing........... 101.8 | +1.2} +1.6 
| Apparel........... Apparels ee e722 101.2 | +0.5| +0.4 
a Transportation..... Transportation..... : OF ft) aes Poa 
5 Sundries. (......... Sundries: \.05 aheltva ; 3 100.1 | +0.7 | +2.2 
i] [_—_——$—_2]} $— | ——____ 
1 Huntington-Ashland Portland 
All-Items. ...2 021. -<: : ; ; f if 4 Allyltemsncts ont odes ; F 99.1} -—0.2{ +0.9 
6 Mood eemer eel 2650) | 2 O75) 99.0 | —1.0 | —9.5 |.  Bood.. ices ces 96.3 —1.0 (7 
1] Housings soveek ss Housing scr. ac 100.0} +0.3] +0.8 
j Apparely ei 000% te: Apparelieein. ceed é 97.4] +0.6 | +1.4 
5 Transportation..... Transportation..... 103. 99.7 | —1:7 | -+-1.9 
0 Sundries’.......... UMGTIES sh etolerarans 103. 101.9! +1.0!1 +2.6 
8 
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Consumer Prices of Selected Subcomponents in First Quarter of 1956 


0.8 SUNDRIES 


0.5 HOUSING 
—_— a 0.4 TRANSPORTATION 
Olen es ().| ALL ITEMS, APPAREL 
0.9 FOOD 


42 FUEL POWER & WATER 


OTHER 

0.6 HOUSEHOLD OPERATIONS 
0.5 HOUSING 

0.4 RENT 


0.2 FURNISHINGS & EQUIPMENT 


SUNDRIES 


1.5 PERSONAL CARE 


LI RECREATION 
0.9 MEDICAL CARE 
0.8 SUNDRIES 


0.4 ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
= & TOBACCO 


The First-Quarter Story 


The story of the first quarter of 1956, as illustrated 
in the accompanying chart, is that of counterbalancing 
price movements. The sharp drop of 0.9% in food 
prices almost balanced the rises in housing, 0.5%, 
apparel, 0.1%, transportation, 0.4%, and sundries, 
0.8%, so that the all-items index moved up only 0.1%. 

The continuing downward trend of meat, fish 
and poultry lowered this index 2.8%. And the sharp 
break in egg prices sent dairy products and eggs down 
2.3%. Therefore, although fruits and vegetables were 
up seasonally 2.0% and cereal and bakery products 
rose 0.5%, the food story during this first quarter 
was that of lower prices for shoppers. 

Increased housing costs from mid-December, 1955, 
reflected higher rents (up 0.4%) and fuel, power and 
water rates (up 1.2%). The lower prices of 0.1% for 
women’s clothing during the first quarter could not 
balance the 0.2% rise in prices for men’s clothing and 
the 0.4% rise in materials and service charges. 

Higher public transportation charges more than off- 
set lower prices for new and used cars so that the 
transportation index went up during the quarter. The 
increase registered by the sundries index reflected a 


Q.2 MEN'S APPAREL 
0.1 APPAREL 
-O.1 WOMEN’S APPAREL. 


2.0 VEGETABLES & FRUITS 


CEREAL 
0.5 & BAKERY PRODUCTS 


-0.1 OTHER FOOD AT HOME 


-0.9 FOOD 


2.3 DAIRY PRODUCTS & EGGS \} 


2.8 MEAT, FISH & POULTRY 


general rise in all its component parts. Medical care 
with an increase of 0.9% and the recreational group, 
which was up 1.1%, were the items with the largest 
upturns. 

A year ago during the first quarter of 1955 the gen- 
eral price level rose 0.3%, with food moving up 0.5% / 
in contrast to its decline during the first three months — 
of 1956. And in early 1955 housing and transportation 
costs increased 0.2% and 0.4%, respectively, while 
apparel and sundries showed no change. The latter 
components, which reached a plateau early in 1955, 
resumed an upward trend by the year’s end. 


Harry S. DENNING 
Statistical Division 


Only One Pair to a Customer —A cartoon-illustrated bro- 
chure designed to show employees how to properly use ~ 
and care for their eyes. The booklet explains how the 
eye functions, how much light is needed for various tasks, 
and analyzes such common eye defects as pinkeye, sties, 
glaucoma, cataracts, etc. By Cameron Kirk, The Eco- 
nomics Press, Inc., Montclair, New Jersey, 1956, 13 pp., 
13 cents per copy or quantity prices for 100 or more. 
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Vested or Insured SUB? 


(Continued from page 160) 


i attempt to cut withdrawals while laid off, since he 


would be exhausting his own savings rather than 
someone else’s. Then, too, for the high-wage employee 


| earning about $3 an hour, the total benefit available 
) is a much smaller percentage of take-home pay than 
| for the lower-rated employee. 


However, it has also been pointed out that if the 
Ford plan’s 65% total benefit can be viewed as an 


) incentive to malinger, the possibility of malingering 
| under a glass-type plan that offers a much higher per- 
centage of take-home pay to lower-rated employees 


cannot be overlooked. At 80% of take-home, for ex- 


| ample, the single worker might be quite willing to use 
unemployment compensation plus withdrawals from 


his savings plan to prolong a layoff. This wouldn’t 
apply to higher-rated employees—at least not so 
long as unemployment compensation remains at 


| present levels. 


Cost Considerations 


For the employer, probably the major consideration 


| is the comparative costs of financing the two plans. 
_ The maximum cost of financing either, as they are now 
set up, is 5 cents per man-hour—or about 2% to 
25% of payroll. Under no circumstances can either 
_ the monthly or annual outlay exceed that amount. 
| For companies that have set up a glass-type plan, 
_ however, there is nothing to indicate that financing 
will ever be less than 5 cents per man-hour. They 
are committed to build each individual account to 
-) $600 and maintain it at-that level. When the $600 


maximum is reached, the 5 cents per hour that would 


+ otherwise go into the fund becomes added vacation 
_ pay for the employee. 


Companies that have a Ford-type plan, however, 


| are committed to a 5-cent-per-hour contribution only 


so long as the fund is below maximum funding. At 


least this is provided for in the plans negotiated. 
| Once maximum funding is reached, the annual cost 
| of maintaining the fund at 100% may amount to 
_ less than 2% of payroll if layoffs are minor. There is 
_ even the possibility of the cost going to zero if em- 


ployment is stabilized. Large layoffs, on the other 


_ hand, could prolong the period of company contribu- 


tions to the fund, but it could not increase the 5 cents 
per man-hour rate. 
What effect would these cost factors have on a com- 


| pany’s decisions regarding hiring, layoffs, employment 


i 


stabilization measures, technological improvements, 
_etc.? In the case of the glass-type plan, the 5 cents 
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per hour can be viewed as being equivalent to a 5- 
cents-per-hour wage increase. And company policies 
would be no different than if it were a wage increase. 
Under a Ford-type plan, however, the cost can be 
cut if employment is stable. This being the case, it 
has been pointed out, the desire to cut costs may 
deter new hiring and technological changes; it may 
cause the company in some periods to manufacture 
goods that it would otherwise purchase from sup- 
pliers; and it may affect company decisions regard- 
ing necessary plant movement or decentralization. 

On the other hand, it has also been pointed out 
that while the possibility of saving 2% of payroll 
represents some incentive to stabilize, it is a dubious 
incentive for a company to become inflexible. Actually 
the possibility of incurring a 2% rise in labor costs 
would probably be just one of many factors to be 
considered in reaching any decision that would affect 
employment. It seems more likely that decisions of 
where to lay off would be affected more than decisions 
of whether to lay off—since layoffs in states with high 
unemployment compensation would produce less of a 
drain on the general fund and require a smaller re- 
placement. 

As a matter of fact, whether a possible 2% to 2.5% 
saving in cost represents any incentive to stabilize 
has been questioned. It has been pointed out that 
inasmuch as the employer has set aside funds for em- 
ployees who are laid off, he may prefer to lay them 
off rather than take on the extra cost of attempting 
to make work. Put in another way, the maximum cost 
of layoff can now be weighed against the cost of 
artificially stabilizing employment. For example, a 
spokesman for one of the can companies recently raised 
this question: In view of the company’s commitment 
to build up a SUB fund, would the company be justi- 
fied in spending more money to stabilize employment 
or should it allow layoffs to follow their normal 
course? 


Cost Impact on Unemployment Compensation 


In addition to the direct cost of SUB represented 
by the employer’s contributions to a general fund or 
to individual accounts, there is also the cost of con- 
tributions to the state unemployment compensation 
scheme. Which type of plan is more likely to affect 
this second cost? 

In narrow terms, the company’s payments to state 
unemployment compensation would be increased if 
SUB payments promoted malingering of laid-off em- 
ployees. But if the company has a favorable merit- 
rating position or a favorable state UC reserve, ma- 
lingering would affect only its own costs. If the com- 
pany were already paying the maximum UC rate, 
malingering would affect the unemployment compen- 
sation costs of other companies as well. As already 
mentioned, however, there are differing views on 
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whether either plan would produce malingering at 
the present level of benefits. 

In larger terms, two of the most important factors 
affecting the cost of unemployment compensation are 
the level of benefits and the eligibility provisions. 
What impact do the two types of plans have on these 
factors? A glass-type plan is viewed as having no 
effect on either because its workings are completely 
independent of unemployment compensation. How 
much the employer pays into the individual accounts 
and how much the laid-off employee withdraws from 
his account do not depend upon the amount of state 
UC or the employee’s eligibility for state unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

But because benefits, cost, and eligibility are tied 
to state unemployment compensation in a Ford-type 
plan, it is viewed as providing a major lever to raise 
UC benefit levels and to ease the eligibility require- 
ments. Unions and some employers, for example, have 
asserted that certain companies — particularly those 
paying the maximum UC rate —will seek to raise 
UC benefit levels in order to lower the cost of SUB. 
Others have indicated that if a state permits UC 
supplementation, this in effect is conceding that the 
existing level of unemployment compensation benefits 
is too low and should be raised. 

Employee pressure will provide the lever to ease 
eligibility requirements, according to some union 
spokesmen: If laid-off employees find that they are 
denied company supplements because of “restrictive” 
state UC eligibility provisions, they will seek to have 
them changed. 

The UAW also hopes to enlist employer support to 
change UC eligibility provisions by negotiating 7- 
dependent standards of eligibility for future SUB 
plans. Then if the employee were eligible for SUB 
under the standards specified in the union contract, 
the employer would be liable for the full amount of 
layoff pay if the employee were declared ineligible 
for state UC. With such a provision, the union con- 
tends that employers interested in reducing SUB 
costs would seek to bring state laws into conformity 
with negotiated standards. Of course, while such a 
move might reduce employer payments into the fund, 
it doesn’t necessarily follow that total costs would be 
reduced, since UC costs might be increased. 

Because of its possible impact on these and other 
parts of the state UC provisions, some employer 
groups have deplored the type of SUB plan that re- 
quires integration with state benefits. Some have 
sought to avert state UC rulings permitting supple- 
mentation. More recently, attempts have been made 
to restrict supplementation of state UC in various 
ways. Spokesmen for Ford have indicated it might be 
desirable to restrict (but not prohibit) US supple- 
mentation by legislation. And the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York has sought the fol- 


lowing legislative restrictions on SUB plans, if sup- 
plementation is permitted: 


1. Limit the total benefit to an employee while laid off 
to two-thirds of his average weekly wage, and place a ceil- 
ing of $30 on private supplements. 

2. Restrict integration of private plans with state UC to 
employers who have positive balances in their UC accounts. 


3. Provide that eligibility standards for private supple- —_ 


ments must conform to the eligibility standards provided 
in the state law. 

4. Restrict supplementation to those employees who are | 
laid off and actively seeking work. m4 


Looking at the vested and insured plans in terms 
of total costs, it is obviously necessary to consider | 
the costs of both private supplementation and state 
unemployment compensation. 

For the employer using a glass-type plan, the cost 
of that portion of layoff pay represented by state 
unemployment compensation is variable. But the 
portion represented by his own contribution to the 
employees’ accounts is fixed at 5 cents per man-hour. 
For the employer using the insurance or Ford-type 
plan, both UC and SUB costs are variable, since both 
costs can be reduced if a company has excellent | 
employment experience, provided private or public — 
benefits are not liberalized. 


POTENTIAL BENEFITS AND COSTS 


Another consideration for both employees and em- 
ployers is potential benefits and costs of the two 
types of plans. By the nature of a plan with fully 
vested individual accounts, the company funds 100% 
of the potential benefits to employees. Thus there can 
be no increase in total benefits to any employee with- 
out an increase in cost to the company. Amplifying 
this, the total amount available to an employee under 
a glass-type plan —in terms of payments while laid- 
off or sick, or used as termination pay, or extra vaca- 
tion pay — is 5 cents per hour worked. Benefits could 
only be increased if the company paid more than 5 / 
cents per hour into the individual’s account. 4 

Under a Ford-type plan, however: 


e Benefits may remain the same, while company 
costs are cut. 

e Benefits may increase, while company costs re- 
main the same. 

e Benefits may increase, while company costs in- 
crease. 


These possibilities stem from the fact that the in- 
surance-type plan funds only a portion of the poten- 
tial maximum benefits to employees. In practically 
all Ford-type plans negotiated by the UAW, the 
“maximum funding” amounts to 60% of maximum 
potential benefits; and in the plans negotiated by the 
can companies, the maximum funding ratio is con- 
siderably less. Only experience can tell whether this 
funding will be more than adequate, less than ade- 
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quate, or just right. However, the companies in- 
volved have emphasized that the maximum funding 
is “conservative.” And the UAW has insisted that the 
Ford plan is overfunded and could finance a much 
higher level of benefits. 


Same Benefits, Lower Costs 
Should the maximum funding prove more than ade- 


quate to provide agreed-upon benefits, a lower fund- 


ing position and smaller company contributions would 
be sufficient. And most of the insured-type plans pro- 
vide for such a cut should this occur. Under the plans 
of the two can companies, this cut in costs would 
occur during the third year of the plan. Under the 
agreements in the automotive industry, the provision 
allowing for a cut in maximum funding is not slated 
to become effective until the fourth year. 

Inasmuch as the contracts come up for renegotiation 
after three years, whether any cut will occur is sub- 
ject to speculation. As a matter of fact, the renego- 
tiation of UAW contracts after three years also raises 
doubts about the previously mentioned provision that 
company contributions cease when maximum fund- 
ing is reached. Under Ford-type plans, maximum 
funding cannot possibly be reached until after three 
years. 


Higher Benefits, Same Costs 


Should the funding prove more than adequate, 
there is always the possibility of raising benefits 
rather than cutting the company’s contributions. And 
UAW pronouncements make it clear that this is the 
objective. 

Increased benefits could take any of a number of 


’ different forms. It might mean: (1) lowering service 


requirements so as to make more employees available 
for benefits; (2) changing the eligibility require- 
ments; (3) increasing the rate at which layoff credits 
can be earned by employees; (4) providing for an 
increased dependency allowance;! (5) extending the 
duration of benefits; (6) raising the level of benefits; 
(7) and possibly providing for some vesting of the 
funds for longer-service employees. As one company 
spokesman put it, “We can always find a way to 
spend the money if there is too much there.” 

This also suggests that great care is needed in set- 
ting up the original financial provisions of any SUB 
plan, lest a formidable accumulation of reserves acts 
as an incentive to increase benefits. 

What the unions have in mind by way of increased 
benefits has already been indicated —in the first 
place, by the original demands proposed by the 
UAW, and more recently by the innovations that 
were negotiated in the SUB plans in the farm equip- 
ment and can industries. 


1 Because payments are geared to take-home pay, the Ford plan 
and others like it, in effect, set up a dependency allowance, even 


( though not specifically stated. 
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From company statements so far issued, there 
seems to be little sympathy with the idea of raising 
benefits above the 65% level or of relaxing eligibility 
requirements so that they differ from those set up by 
state unemployment compensation. 


Same or Higher Benefits, Higher Costs 


If the funding proves inadequate, would there be 
an insistence on greater contributions from the com- 
pany? For that matter, if the funding is just right, 
would there be insistence on greater contributions to 
finance higher benefits? From those who see the 
present Ford-type plan as a foot in the door, the 
immediate answer is, “Yes, the 5 cents per man-hour 
is just a down payment.” Others, however, answer, 
“Not necessarily.” Inasmuch as there was resistance 
from long-service skilled workers to the initial 5 cents 
per man-hour allocation to SUB, there might be even 
greater resistance from them to any further expendi- 
tures on SUB that would be in lieu of wages. And 
the resistance might not only come from long-service 
employees but from short-service employees as well 
in states with high unemployment compensation. For 
they would receive smaller company benefits than 
the employees in states with low UC. Or there may 
be a generalized resistance to allocating any further 
wage increases to SUB among employees who find 
that SUB is neither the guaranteed annual wage nor 
the guaranteed semiannual wage that they may have 
thought it was. 

There are some observers who see partial or even 
full vesting of SUB funds as an eventual develop- 
ment of the insured type of plan. It has already been 
mentioned as a possible step, in case the plan is over- 
funded, to meet the complaints of long-service work- 
ers. And should UC benefits be raised to the point 
where withdrawals from the fund become far less 
(assuming a fixed ceiling of 65% of take-home pay), 
the demand for vesting seems inevitable, to some 
people, if the plans are to become permanent. 


WEIGHING THE PROS AND CONS 


Weighing all the factors involved, which type of 
plan is better? There is no easy answer. Naturally, it 
depends upon the particular situation — such as the 
composition of the work force in terms of length of 
service, the relative stability of employment the com- 
pany has enjoyed, the level of state unemployment 
compensation benefits available to the employees, and 
whether the state itself will premit supplementation. 
It is also apparent that any quick conclusion that 
one plan offers higher benefits to the employee or 
another plan offers lower costs to the employer must 
be subjected to a careful evaluation. 

On this score, developments in bargained pension 
plans may offer some valuable guides to the future. 
For example, early bargained pensions invariably ig- 
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nored vested benefits; but recently, vesting rights 
have been included in major contracts. Also, the 
benefits provided in the early bargained pension plans 
included Social Security payments; today most bar- 
gained benefits are in addition to Social Security. 
Harowp STIEcLitTz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


New Savings Plans 


(Continued from page 167) 


vide for the investment of these funds in the common 
stocks of other companies. Under eight plans, the em- 
ployees’ contributions may be invested in United 
States Government securities. Under two plans, this 
is the only type of security that may be purchased 
with the employees’ allotment. 


Investment of Company Contributions 


There is much more uniformity in the investment 
policies for employer contributions: nine of the fifteen 
companies provide for the purchase of their own stock 
with their contributions. In three companies, the em- 
ployee directs the investment of the company contri- 
butions as well as his own. In these cases, however, 
he is limited to the investments specified in the plan. 


TERMINATION OF FUND 


A very important question in any employee thrift 
plan is whether the savings fund should accumulate 
indefinitely or “pay off” at specified intervals. 

Under the former or “terminal distribution” type 
of plan, the securities purchased are held by the trustee 
until employment is terminated by death, retirement, 
resignation or discharge. The emphasis here is clearly 
on the long-term accumulation of funds to provide 
additional security when the employee retires. Eleven 


Table 6: Vesting Rights in Event of Termination 
of Employment 


Share of Company Contribution No. of Plans 
INOm@ iy oe Fh eine a oul ee oetrepees eth ic ea SPEIGHT Oe veces 1 
After 5 years’ participation, full company share ........ ga 
10% for each year of participation; 10 years, 

full company; shares dec eitelads seh aie ese ee 3 
After 1 year’s participation, full company share ........ 2 
After 5 years’ participation, 10% for each year 

thereafter to maximum of 100% ................... Q 
2.75% for each month, beginning with Ist month 

in, Srd, year Of participation 2) aio ayes eens ae ee ee 2 
59 foreach year of service! G23. on. Oo owes sees 1 
After 3 years, full company share .................... 1 
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aJIn one company, no compamy contributions if discharged with prejudice; 
receives own contributions plus 3% interest. 


of the fifteen plans are of this type—a somewhat high- 
er percentage than was found in the survey made in 
1953. 

The remaining four plans are of the “periodic dis- 
tribution” type. Under one of these plans, the em- 
ployee contributes until he has accumulated sufficient 
funds to purchase five shares of his employer’s com- 
mon stock. At this time he receives a bonus of one 
share from the company, and all the stock is delivered 
to him. 

Under the thrift plan of the du Pont Company, the 
employees’ savings are invested in United States sav- 
ings bonds, and company contributions are in com- 
pany stock. After four years of participation, the 
employee receives bonds purchased during the first 
year as well as all full shares of company stock regis- 
tered in his name for two years. Annually thereafter, 
the employee receives one year’s purchase of savings 
bonds and any common stock registered in his name 
for two years. 

Ford and G.M. give their salaried employees the 
choice of either a savings plan or a long-term invest- 
ment plan. Under the savings plan, classes are formed 
yearly, and the fund matures in five years. At this 
time the employee receives the stock, bonds and cash 
credited to his account. The retirement thrift plan is 
of a continuing nature. It is designed to provide more 
financial security at retirement, as the classes do not 
mature until that time or at termination of employ- 
ment for other specified reasons. 


TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


When employment is terminated by retirement, dis- 
ability, or death, the employee or his beneficiary re- 
ceives all the money and securities in his account, 
including the company’s contribution. 

If an employee resigns or is permanently laid off, 
his participation in the plan automatically terminates. 
He receives his own savings, but the extent to which 
he is entitled to an equity in the company’s contribu- 
tions—vesting rights—depends largely upon his years 
of participation in the plan. Table 6 indicates the 
variety of vesting practices in these companies. It will 
be noted that only one plan does not vest any of the 
employer’s contributions in the terminating employee. 
But none provides for immediate vesting in the event 
of resignation or layoff. An unusual provision found in 
a plan that provides for full vesting after five years is 
that if the employee is discharged for cause, he forfeits 
his share of the company’s contributions. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Even though the majority of plans have been 
adopted for the purpose of providing more financial 
security for employees when they retire, all fifteen of 
them permit employees to withdraw their savings. 
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Table 7: Vesting Rights in Event of Withdrawal 
from Plan 


Share of Company Contribution No. of Companies 


LAAN CLs aU dlp eho gel A vn 1 
Mimlvshare immediately... dey \a ohne Qeaaitww ayn. 1 
10% for each year of participation ................... Q 
5% for each year of participation .................... 2° 
830% after 5 years’ participation ..................... 1 
PATLCR UL eVeAt LUNE SHOTE Ie ccc) everetiietecs d-thica wld since Slee aides 1 
APCerIO VEAMNS UNL SDATE so... cs... ciencls se ve elec ve ceae ee 1 
AATUED OP VEATSs {Ul SHATE 2.65. cee ee dee etnsesees 2 
After 5 years, 10% for each year of service 

REPS ELE OMG oon Bits fonts Rlaterieic cocks e's ecela el avers ace ¥ cele e 1 
2.75% for each month of participation 

Deginming) with Srd\ year 3... .5 6. eee ecu elves Q 
None, unless 5 shares of company stock 

HAVE DEEN PUTCHESED 2... aire asc sk cede s ceo lnes 1 

EAL Gath led STG AC eON he eee ee 15 


2 In one company to maximum of 50%. 


Five plans, however, require that if the employee de- 
cides to take out his savings, he must withdraw all his 
deposits. In the Ohio Oil Company, no partial with- 
drawals are permitted during the first five years of 
participation. But after five years, a member may 
withdraw up to 30% of the market value of his entire 
account without losing his vested right in the balance 
of the account. Since all partial withdrawals are paid 
in cash, the member directs the trustee to sell securi- 
ties in his account to the extent necessary. 

Most plans penalize the withdrawing member by 
requiring him to wait a stipulated period before he is 
eligible to resume his savings. This waiting period is 
most commonly set at one year. Two plans provide 
that if the participant withdraws he loses his continu- 


Management 


New Developments in Personnel Administration—The pro- 
ceedings of the Seventh Annual Personnel Management 
Conference held at the University of Illinois. Addresses 
are included on “New Developments in Employee Com- 
munications,” “New Uses of Psychology in Personnel 
Administration,” “Current Thinking on Individual vs. 
Group Motivation,” “Improvements in Union-Manage- 
ment Relationships,” and “Trends in Retirement Planning 
for Personnel.” University of Illinois Bureau of Business 
Management, Urbana, Illinois, 1955, 88 pp. $1.50. 


Guiding Principles and Procedures for Industrial Nurses— 
This is reprinted from the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association and replaces “Standing Orders for Nurses 
in Industry,” published by the Council on Industrial 
Health of the American Medica] Association. Extra space 
is provided throughout the section on procedures to allow 
for inserting preferred or alternative instructions by the 
physician in charge. Single copies free, Council on Indus- 
trial Health, American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Tilinois. 
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ity of participation and he must start in the plan as a 
new member. 

There may be some temptation for the employee to 
withdraw in order to obtain possession of the com- 
pany’s contribution, if it is available to him. Table 7 
shows that all but one of the plans provide for at least 
some vesting after participating for a specified period, 
while one gives full vesting immediately in the event 
of withdrawal from the plan. Most of these vesting 
provisions are on a graduated basis—the longer the pe- 
riod of participation, the larger the proportion of the 
employer’s contributions the withdrawing employee 
will receive. Both the Ford and G.M. plans provide 
that vesting under the savings fund plan! starts with 
the first month of the third year of the current plan 
and is earned at the rate of 2.75% for each completed 
month thereafter. (Classes mature at the end of the 
fifth year.) This kind of vesting is unusual, as most 
of the plans count participation on a yearly basis (see 
Table 7). 

If the employee leaves the company or if he with- 
draws from the plan before he is entitled to the com- 
pany contributions allocated to his account, what hap- 
pens to these forfeitures? The companies studied are 
evenly divided between those which reallocate these 
funds among the remaining participants and those 
which use them to reduce the company’s contribu- 
tions. 

F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1See page 180 for description. 


Bookshelf 


Foreign Labor Information—A new series of pamphlets be- 
ing published by BLS. One study, “Labor Conditions in 
the Soviet Union,” includes data on collective agreements, 
settlement of labor disputes, hours of work, and criminal 
penalties for violations of labor discipline in the Soviet. 
A second study, “Legislation and Practices Relating to 
the Employment of Industrial Production Workers in 
Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal and Spain,” was pre- 
pared in response to requests from businessmen and others 
concerned with the operation of United States firms 
abroad. 

Separate reports on European and South American 
countries are scheduled for early release as part of the 
series. Based on ECA information, they will cover such 
topics as labor legislation, union activities and personnel 
practices in the individual countries. A monthly digest of 
important labor conditions in foreign countries will sup- 
plement the series. Available free. Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Significant Labor Statistics 


1956 1955 Percentage Change 


Item Unit Year Latest | Latest q 


Ago | Month | Month | 


over over 


ee 


Previous ear 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Indexes 
ALPE BAB eet eters arouse ale rsete oe mura emaree 1953 = 100 101.1; 101.1; 101.1] 101.0) 100.7) 100.7) 100.5 0 +1.0 

OOC Rear circnooks Ch tds cite me ate ete 1953 = 100 97.0 97.3 97.5 97.9 98.0 98.6 98.5 —0.3} —1.4 

TI GUSIE Ree or eterna toed macaw’ 1953 = 100 102.6} 102.4) 102.2) 102.1) 102.0) 101.9} 101.6 +0.2) +1.3 

INDOLE ne wets Caianie eile vie teauace tie yaih oa 1953 = 100 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 +0.1) +0.5 

Transportation eeiec a cinerea ksi eles 1953 = 100 105.1) 105.8} 105.8] 104.7) 102.9) 101.3) 100.9 —0.2} +4.8 

SIMURIEH Ace Bs tabi aya teleses Here praramtysiese ine 1953 = 100 103.7; 103.4) 103.1{ 102.9) 102.7; 102.7} 102.6 +0.3) +2.4 

Purchasing Value of Dollar.......... ait 1953 dollars 98.9} 98.9) 98.9} 99.0} 99.3} 99.3) 99.5 0 —1.J 

(BES All tems nk. nc ce oat ees 1947-1949 = 100 114.7) 114.6) 114.6] 114.7) 115.0) 114.9) 114.9 +0.1) +0.3 

Employment Status! 

Civilian labor force................. thousands 65,912| 65,491] 65,775] 66,592! 67,206) 67,292] 66,882 +0.6} +3.5 

Bmployed'. ot seeeshiicis ven later Bea, aves ie thousands 63,078] 62,577) 62,891] 64,165] 64,807) 65,161] 64,733 +0.8) +4.3 
Agricultnreics ko sc. sag eens te eae thousands 5,678] 5,470) 5,635) 5,884) 6,920) 7,905) 7,875 +3.8}| —0.2 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 57,400) 57,107) 57,256) 58,281) 57,887) 57,256) 56,858 +0.5) +4.8 

Wnemploveds sisi WO Gay. AS thousands 2,834; 2,914) 2,885] 2427) 2398) 2181) 2149 —2.7| —10.8 

Wage Earners?:? 

Employees in nonagr’] establishm’nts. . . thousands p 49,783] r 49,542) r 49,615] 51,311) 50,629] 50,471) 50,322 +0.5} +3.3 
Mantracturing® c's sstiee/cscnove Semen thousands p 16,807) r 16,821} 7 16,842} 17,026) 17,049] 16,999} 16,915 —0.1) +8.7 
DEE sets ey schecaats <i arcice eo mca cuehagr Os thousands p VAdr 748 TAT 754 754 751 758 +0.1) +1.4 
Wonstructign ch nc cene aides eens thousands p 2,316|r 2,252ir 2,267) 2,422| 2,580!) 2,685) 2,748 +2.8) +2.7 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 4,109|r 4,083|7 4,089} 4,165] 4,143} 4,127) 4,152 +0.6} +3.6 
DCCL Ae seas meee eRe Otte ee thousands p 10,804) r 10,741) 7 10,833] 11,753} 11,126] 10,909) 10,824 +0.6| +3.8 
BINANCE. Sick se OR aa eee eetae es thousands p 2,249) r 2, 2271r 2,214} 2,219} 2,213) 2,216} 2,223 +1.0) +4.6 
SCOT ges RAR eT RE CE Ra ere ts thousands p 5,639|/r 5,609}r 5,603) 5,657, 5,690) 5,780] 5,791 +0.5}) +1.2 
Government sea (ac cank hogan e thousands p 7,110)r 7,061; 7,020] 7,315} 7,074) 7,054) 6,911 +0.7) +2.7 

Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
Allsmanufacturing i... ec ee eles thousands p 13,199] r 18,229] r 18,272} 18,464) 13,498] 13,446] 13,373 —0.2) +3.3 

Diva blew vet men. eemeiewet ae thousands p 7,679|r 7,703\r 7,758) 7,847] 7,839] 7,729) 7,623 —0.3) +4.1 
Nondurable: see cies ceses seta thousands p 5,520) 5,526|/r 5,514) 5,617| 5,659} 5,717) 5,750 —0.1]} +2.2 

Average weekly hours 

All manufacturing: .. £2... does cess number ip 40.3)r 40.5} 40.6) 41.3) 41.2) 41.1) 40.9 —0.5} —0.7 
[Duraple mei teurry cat chen miaee sod number p 40.8)r 41.0 41.2 41.9 41.9 41.7 41.5 —0.5} —1.4 
Nondurable (hi icee oh Ses number p 389.5 89.8 39.8 40.4 40.3 40.3) 40.2 —0.8) —0.5 

Average hourly earnings 

All manufacturing.................. dollars p 1.95 1.93 1.98 1.93 1.93 1.91 1.90 +1.0) +5.4 
Dirablecy conc. Warse.n ee aia ore ees eee dollars p 2.06 2.05 2.06 2.06 2.06 2.04 2.03 +0.5} +4.6 
Nondurable ii see aa dollars ye Li8in lave 1.75 1.74 1.74 1.72 1.72 +1.7) +6.0 

Average weekly earnings " 

Allimanifacturing.;..00. bannissaceenien dollars p %78.59|/r 78.17] 78.86) 79.71] 79.52) 78.50) 77.71 +0.5| +4.6 
Durablenrids vate eros neiern honk dollars p 84.05)r 84.05} 84.87} 86.81} 86.31) 85.07) 84.25 0 +3.1 
Nondurable ns. shar ce dollars p 70.81|r 69.65) 69.65} 70.80] 70.12) 69.32) 69.14 +0.9| +5.4 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

All manufacturing.) sat). keGs deems dollars p.1.89} BST wL8 ee L8G rol S6]" 158415) ass +l 2.7 
Durables: 3%-44. 50 ook dollars p 1.99|r 1.98 1.98 1.97 1.97 1.96 1.95 +0.5) +5.3 
Nondurable. fi eici «kicny ae ole Hees dollars p 1.74r 1.71) 1.71, 1.69) 1.69} 1.67) 1.67) 1.64) +1.8) 46.1 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing? 

MEDAFALIONS fic aerating taipenae bare per 100 employees |p 3.6!r 3.6 3.6 8.0) 3.1 3.5 4.4 3.0) 0 +20.0 
Quits ais et. crass mre Mee eae eee per 100 employees |ip 1.4 Ls 1.4 ibaa 1.4 1.8 2.8 1.5) +7.7 —6.7 
MD Ischarges can. ha pete iene ee eet eee per 100 employees |jp 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2): -0 +50.0 
(Layofist', chins 6 tat eset ek tee per 100 employees ||p 1.6/r 1.8 ee 1.4 12 shad 1.1 1.38) —11.1) +28.1 

PA CCOSMONS hs sve sits ie cstegeeronteoes ve. fevle per 100 employees |p 3.1/r 38.1 3.3 2.5 3.3 4.1 4.4 3.6, 0 —13.9 

1 Bureau of the Census. p Prelimina r Revised 
2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. na Not arailatae! 


8 The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 
quarter 1954 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since January, 1951. 
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Wage Increases Maintained Above 
Last Year's Level 


ALIENT FEATURES of the wage adjustments 
confirmed and tabulated by Tue ConrerENcE 
Boarp during the mid-March to mid-April period are: 


e Eight cents is again the average hourly increase. 
Although down slightly from the first quarter, 
this month’s average is still above that for 1955. 

e A third of the adjustments are the result of wage 
reopenings in long-term contracts. 

e New contracts signed are primarily for one and 
two years’ duration. Five of the forty-seven 
settlements reported have three- and five-year 
agreements. 

i In the apparel industry, establishment of a 
severance pay fund is noted; and in the glass con- 
tainer industry, wages are increased by 8%. 

e Equivalent increases to nonunion employees are 
reported in close to 20% of the adjustments. 


The wage adjustment table beginning on page 184 
takes on added significance when compared with the 
cumulative results of previous months. The tabula- 
tion below compares the average confirmed cents-per- 
hour wage increase for the first quarter of 1956 with 
the 1955 average and with the average for the month 
ending April 15. The extent to which these increases 
have fluctuated will be noted. 


Wage Increases in: 


1st Quarter Latest 

1955 1956 Month 

Manufacturing $ .068 $ 084 $ .080 
Nonmanufacturing 072 083 068 
Total .068 084 079 


Although the table shows only cents-per-hour in- 
creases, since the beginning of the year industry-wide 
percentage increases have been granted in the petro- 
leum, electrical machinery and glass industries. Petro- 
leum’s 6% increases translate into a minimum of 15 
cents per hour, while the 3% increase in electrical 
machinery represents a range roughly between 5 and 
10 cents. In the glass container industry, the 8% in- 
crease converts to cents-per-hour increases ranging 
from 11 to 16 cents. If these adjustments were in- 
cluded in the 1956 averages shown above, the net 
effect would be higher figures for the 1956 averages, 
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with a resulting wider gap between them and the 
1955 averages. 


Apparel Industry 


An interesting wage guarantee is seen in the agree- 
ment negotiated by the Infants’ and Children’s Coat 
Association, Inc., New York City, and Local 105 of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Union. The agree- 
ment sets up an industry-wide severance pay fund 
into which employers will contribute 1% of payroll 
and .75% of the amount paid to contractors. Seeking 
to provide income protection for garment workers in 
the event that their employers cease operations or 
move to another locality, the fund provides for one 
week’s wages to the laid-off worker for each year of 
employment. In addition, wage increases ranging from 
$2.50 to $4 per week are granted, and a two and one- 
half hour reduction in the workweek is established 
for shipping clerks. This reduces the workweek to 
thirty-five hours for all job classifications. The five- 
year pact, effective June 1, provides for reopening of 
wage discussions after three years. 


Glass Industry 


The Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
representing some thirty-five companies in the indus- 
try, negotiated an industry-wide settlement with the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association, AFL-CIO, which 
increases base rates by 8% effective March 1. In 
terms of cents per hour, the increases range from 11 
to 16 cents. These negotiations, which resulted from 
a wage reopening at the end of the second year of a 
three-year contract, were limited to base rates and 
premium rates on new equipment. About 5,000 em- 
ployees are affected by the settlement. 


Textile Industry 


A settlement between S. Strook and Company and 
the Textile Workers, formerly CIO, boosts hourly 
rates by an average of 14 cents. Under the new pro- 
visions, day-rate employees receive an increase of 15. 
cents an hour, while incentive employees get a 12- 
cent hourly boost. New and liberalized fringe bene~ 

(Text continued on page 187) 


Wage Adjustments 


Company and Union(s) 


Apparel 
Hat Corporation of America 
South Norwalk, Conn.; 
New York, N. Y. 
Millinery Workers; Hatters— 
both AFL-CIO 


Infants’ and Children’s Coats 
Association, Inc. 

New York City Area 
ILGWU, AFL-CIO 


Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


International Resistance Com- 


pany 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
No union 


Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration 

Interstate 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


Fabricated Metal Products 


The International Nickel 

Company, Inc. 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


Stanley Works, Stanley Tool 
Division 
New Britain and 
Plantsville, Conn. 
IAM, AFL-CIO—WE 
No union—S 


Superior Plating, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teamsters, AFL-CIO 


Talon, Inc. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Federal Labor Union, AFL-CIO 


No. and Type 
of Employees;* 
Effective Date 


1,200 WE 
Retroactive to 
11-1-55 (signed 
3-8-56) 


8,000 WE 
(approx.) 
6-1-56 

(signed 3-26-56) 


2,400 WE 
3-4-56 


500 S 
4-1-56 


45,000 WE 


(approx.) 
3-20-56 


1,600 WE 
1-12-56 


4,500 WE 
1-2-56 
1,000 S 
12-12-55 


200 WE 
1-1-56 


1,600 WE 
1-8-56 


Announced Prior to April 15, 1956 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


Wages not an issue 


5% ($2.50 to $4 per wk.) 


3% 


$2.40 per wk. 


3%, add’l 3% 1956 and 
1957, add’l. 3.5% 1958 and 
1959 


$.16 per hr. av. (range $.12 
to $.23) 


6%—WE; 
equivalent—S 


$4 per wk., add’l $.07 per 
hr. 1-1-57 and 1-1-58 


$.06 per hr., add’l. $.04 per 
hr. 1-7-57, add’l. $.02 per 
hr. 7-8-57 


Fringe Benefits** 


3% to pension fund 


Severance pay fund: Co. 
contributes 1% of inside 
shop payrolls, .75% on con- 
tractors’ bills 


(1) Liberalized attendance 
bonus 

(2) Liberalized call-back 
and recall rights 


9th pd. hol. 
3rd day funeral leave pay 


(1) Add’l. day’s vacation 
for each yr. between 11 
and 15 yrs. 

(2) Pension increased to $2 
per mo. (from $1.70) for 
each yr. of service prior 
to 1-1-56 and to $2.15 
after 1-1-56 

(3) Normal] retirement after 
10 yrs.; revised early re- 
tirement provisions 

(4) Liberalized group ins. 

(5) 3 days’ paid funeral 
leave 

(6) Cost of living provision 


Catastrophe ins. 


Co. pays 66% of ins. 1-1-56, 
83% 1-1-57, 100% 1-1-58. 
Benefits include $2,000 
group life ins., $25 per wk. 
sickness and accident allow- 
ance and $12 per day hosp. 


(1) Increased vacation pay 
for 15 yrs.’ service 

(2) Revised pension plan 

(3) New health ins. plan 


Remarks 


Contract expires 3-31-57 


Result of. contract expira- | 


tion. Contract term—5 yrs. | 


Wage reopening after 3 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- { 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. | 


Tandem with IUE negotiat- 
ed adjustment reported in 
April Management Record 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—5 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 1-12-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—® yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1956—Continued 
nnn REE 


No. and Type, 
of Employees;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Food and Kindred Products 
General Foods Corporation 697 WE 8.86% av. n.a First contract. Contract 
Bs | Pocomoke City, Md. 1-3-56 term—1 yr. 
Teamsters; Meat Cutters— j 
both AFL-CIO 
Machinery (except Electrical) 
Ohio Gear Company 200 WE $.07 per hr., add’]. $.06 per (1) 1 add’l. pd. hol. (@ half Result of contract expira- 
Cleveland, Ohio (approx) hr. 3-4-57—WE; $12.50 to hols. tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
UAW, AFL-CIO—WE 8-5-56 $15 per mo.—S (2) Expanded medical and 
/ No union—S n.a.§ surgical ins. 
(3) Special wage increase to 
50 employees 
th@iednance and Accessories 
} oon Engine and Airplane 550 WE $.08 per hr., add’l. $.05 per (1) 3wks.’ vacationafter12 Result of contract expira- 
8-1-56 hr. 3-1-57; $3 per wk.—of- yrs. instead of 15 yrs. tion. Contract term—#® yrs. 
ae Missiles Division fice personnel (2) Improved ins. and hosp. 
Copiague and Wyandanch, (3) Pension plan (had been 
4 . N. Y. closed for 5 yrs.) 
,| 4AM, AFL-CIO 
\Paper and Alllied Products 
Berlin & Jones Company, Inc. 220 WE $.05 per hr., add’l. $.025 per 2 wks.’ vacationafter@yrs. Result of contract expira- 
New York, N. Y. 1-1-56 hr. 4-1-56 instead of 3 yrs. tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Paperworkers, AFL-CIO 
Dunn Paper Company 107 WE $.06 per hr., add’l. $.03 per (1) Company assumes cost Result of contract expira- 
Port Huron, Mich. 258 hr. 6-1-56, add’l. $.05 per of hosp. and accident tion. (6 days’ work stoppage 
Paperworkers, AFL-CIO—WE Retroactive to hr. 12-1-56, add’l. $.02 per ins. for employees —WE) Contract term—2 


s . No union—S 


‘Petroleum and Coal Products 

| Pure Oil Refinery 

| _ Toledo, Ohio 

| Ou, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
| AFL-CIO 


| Richfield Oil Corp. 

\ Interstate 

- Ou, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


__ Whiting, Ind. 
Petroleum Workers, ind—WE; 
_ Research and Engineering Em- 


_ ployees; Office Employees (both 
a )—sSs 


i} « Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
i 


Union Oil Company of California 
‘ ye ;Seattle, Wash.; Honolulu, 
R 
_ Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers; 
ie Teamsters; Operating Engineers— 
| all AFL-CIO 
| Maltha Employees Assn.; Petro- 
» | leum Workers; Glacier Employees 
_Assn.; Union Service Station Em- 
_ ployees Assn.—all ind. 


bx Publishing and Allied 
luUstries 
_ | Globe Democrat Publishing 
Company 
: St. Louis, Mo. 
_ Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO 


12-1-55 (signed 
3-17-56) 


500 WE 
2-1-56 


2,111 
2-1-56 


6,300 WE 
(petroleum) 
690 S (research) 
2-1-56 

480 S (office) 
9-27-55 


3,700 
2-1-56 


500 S 
1-1-56 


hr. 6-1-57—WE; $2.40 to 
$19.23 per wk.—S 


6% ($.15 per hr. min.) 


Same'as above 


6% (8.15 per hr. or $26 per 
mo. min. 


Same as above 


$2 to $5 per wk. 


(2) 4 wks.’ vacation after 25 
yrs. (3 wks.’ time off 
plus extra wk.’s pay.) 


Shift premiums increased to 
$.08 and $.16 per hr. from 
$.06 and $.12 


Shift premiums increased 


(1) Shift premiums _in- 
creased to $.08 and $.16 
per hr. from $.06 and 
$.12 

(2) 3 wks.’ vacation for 10 
to 25 yrs.’ service in- 
stead of 15 to 25 yrs. 


Same as (1) above for most 
localities and groups 


(1) 4 piles ’ vacation after 20 


(2) Tittehied hosp. and 


medical ins. 


yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 10-31-56 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l yr.— 
(research). Result of wage 
reopening. Contract expires 
1-31-57 (petroleum and 
office) 


Result of wage reopening 
based on change in prevail- 
ing wage picture 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Professional, Scientific and 
Controlling instruments 
International Projector Corp. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Electrical Workers, ind. 


Service 


New York Realty Advisory 
Board on Labor Relations 

New York, N. Y. 
Building Service Employees, 
AFL-CIO 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc. 

Interstate 
Glass Bottle Blowers, AFL-CIO 


National Gypsum Company 
Shoals, Ind. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum 

Workers, AFL-CIO 


Textile Mill Products 
Almardon Mills 
Lonsdale, R. I. 
Textile Workers Union, AFL-CIO 


Chase Bag Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Textile Workers Union, AFL-CIO 


8. Strook & Company 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Textile Workers Union, AFL-CIO 


Transportation Equipment 
Curtis-Wright Corporation, 
Propeller Div. 

Caldwell, N. J. 
Engineers and Technicians 
(IAM); Office Employees—both 
AFL-CIO 


No. and Type 
of Employees;* 
Effective Date 


800 WE 
1-24-56 


13,000 WE 
(handymen, 
starters, assist- 
ant starters) 
1-1-56 

1,800 WE 
(cleaning women) 
1-1-56 

700 WE (apt. 
house supts.) 
1-1-56 


5,000 (approx.) 
WE 
3-1-56 


182 WE 
11-28-55 
(signed 1-18-56) 


200 WE 
2-10-56 


90 WE 
2-27-56 


240 WE 
3-19-56 


445 8 

2-27-56 (IAM) 
4-14-56 (Office 
Employees) 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.10 per hr., add’1. $.10 per 
hr. 1957 and 1958 


$.065 per hr. 


$.06 per hr. 


$3 per wk., add’l. $4 per 
wk. 2-1-57 


8% 


$.103 per hr. 


Min. raised from $1.06 per 
hr. to $1.95 


$.06 per hr. 


$.14325 per hr. av. 


$.12 per hr. across the 
board; add’l. skill incre- 
ments ranging from $.01 to 
$.04 per hr. for engineers 
and technicians and from 
$.01 to $.02 for office em- 
ployees 
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Fringe Benefits** 


12.5% shift premium to 
employees on night shift 
prior to strike; all others 
$.20 per hr. 


(1) $1.7835 per hr. min. pay 
(2) 114 times pay for Sat. 
and Sun. work 


$1.89 per hr. min. pay 


2 hrs. off on Election Day 


None 


(1) 6 pd. hols. 

(2) $.06 and $.09 shift pre- 
miums 

(3) 1% times pay for 6th 
consecutive day worked, 
2 times pay for 7th, 134 
times pay for Sun. and 
hols. worked 

(4) 1 wk.’s vacation after 1 
yr., 2 wks. after 5 yrs., 
3 wks. after 15 yrs. 

(5) Ins. plan 50% company 
paid 


(1) Accidental death and 
dismemberment added 
to existent life ins. 

(2) Hosp. benefits increased 
to $10 from $8 


(1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 
yrs. 

(2) Jury-duty pay 

(1) Liberalized vacation pay 

(2) $500 group ins. to re- 
tired employees up to 


72 yrs. of age, $250 ins. 
thereafter 


None 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. (6 mos.’ work stoppage) 
Contract term—3 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 12-31-56 


Same as above 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 6-30-58 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 3-1-57 


First contract. Contract 
term—14 mos. 


First contract. Contract 


term—l1 yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 4-18-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l yr. 


Result of wage reopening 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1956—Continued 


No. and Type 
of Employees;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Hiller Helicopter 400 WE $.10 per hr., general; plus (1) Liberalized vacations Result of contract expira- 
Palo Alto, Calif. 400 S classification adjustments— (2) Sick leave increased tion. Contract term—22 mos. 
IAM, AFL-CIO—WE 1-1-56 from 3to 5 daysafter1 Tandem adjustments for 
No union—S yr. with provision for salaried employees 
accumulation of unused 
sick leave up to 10 days 
Mattatuck Manufacturing Co. 385 WE $.10 per hr—WE & S (1) Group life ins. increased Result of contract expira- 
Waterbury, Conn. 1155S $1,000 tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
UAW, AFL-CIO 3-4-56 (2) Extended Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield 
(8) 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 
yrs. 
| (4) 7th pd. hol. 
| (5) Increased shift premium 
| (6) Auto-type pension 
_ Studebaker-Packard Corp. 9,500 WE $.25 per hr. av. (1) SUB plan Result of contract expira- 
ning, South Bend, Ind. Retroactive to (2) Revised pension and _ tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 
8 a UAW, AFL-CIO 9-1-55 (signed ins. plans 
. 1-12-56) (3) Add’1. pd. hol. 
Transportation 
The Short Line Inc. of Pennsyl- 75 WE $.04 per hr., add’l. $.03 per (1) 2 add’l. pd. hols., mak- Result of contract expira- 
ning, vania 258 hr. 9-1-56 and add'l. $.05 ing total of 4for Train- tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
West Chester and South- 3-1-56 per hr., 3-1-57—-WE; equiv- men and 6 for Trans- — 
eastern Pa.; Delaware alent per cent increase—S port Workers—WE Tandem adjustment—S 
Trainmen, ind.; Trans (2) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 
Workers, AFL-CIO—WE yrs. instead of 15 yrs.— 
tract No union—S WE &5S 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
_ Industries 
_ Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 1,000 WE 4% day rate; $.05 per hr. None Result of wage reopening. 
Wallingford, Conn. 4-2-56 piece work Contract expires 2-17-57 


Jewelry Workers, AFL-CIO; 
i Amalgamated Silverworkers 


*WE, wage earners; S, salaried personnel; n.a., not available. 
** Fringe benefits include all benefits received by workers at a cost to employers. 


(Text continued from page 183) 
fits include increased vacation pay and group insur- 
ance of up to $500 for retired employees. 

Also in textiles, Chase Bag Company, in a wage 
reopening agreement, gave a 6-cent hourly raise to 
the Textile Workers, formerly CIO, in addition to 
improved vacation pay and jury-duty pay. And the 
Almardon Mills, Lonsdale, Rhode Island, in a first 
contract with the same union, raised minimum rates 
from $1.06 to $1.95 an hour and improved insur- 
ance and hospital benefits. 


Fabricated Metal Products 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., in a wage 
reopening agreement with the United Steelworkers, 
AFL-CIO, granted increases ranging from 12 cents to 
23 cents and averaging 16 cents per hour. The settle- 


MAY, 1956 
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ment, effective at the end of the first year of a two- 
year contract, involves some 1,600 production and 
maintenance employees in Huntington, West Virginia. 

In the agreement between Talon, Inc., and the 
Federal Labor Union, AFL-CIO, an immediate boost 
of 6 cents an hour was effected in addition to deferred 
payments of 4 cents in January, 1957, and 2 cents 
more the following July. Fringe benefits include a new 
health insurance plan, an improved pension plan, and 
increased vacation pay for employees with fifteen 
or more years of service. 


Nonunion Employees 
The tabulation of several tandem? increases sug- 
1Tandem increases are those granted to nonunion, salaried em- 


ployees in order to adjust their income to the wage increases bar- 
gained by unions. 
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gests that wage differentials are being maintained be- 
tween union employees and nonunion salaried people. 
Of the seven adjustments containing information on 
salaried personnel, all cite the same or “equivalent” 
pay boosts as those given employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. The wide number of industries represented 
in the tandem adjustments would seem to indicate 
that the practice is fairly widespread. For example, 
in transportation equipment, Hiller Helicopter, Palo 
Alto, California, in granting an equivalent increase 
to 400 nonunion salaried employees, described the ad- 
justment as an “equalizer” to the 10-cent hourly in- 
crease granted to the International Association of 
Machinists, AFL-CIO. And in electrical equipment, 
the International Resistance Company’s adjustment 
of $2.40 per week for some 500 salaried employees is 
tandem to the company’s settlement with the Inter- 


national Union of Electrical Workers, details of which 
were published in the April issue of the Management 
Record. In fabricated metals, the Stanley Tools Divi- 
sion of Stanley Works states that their nonunion 
salaried employees, numbering 1,000, received boosts 
“equivalent to 6%.” The increase granted to Ma- 
chinist union members at that company is 6%. 
Fringe benefits continue to be widely reported, with 
pensions and insurance most prevalent. All but three 
of the adjustments indicate new or liberalized bene- 
fits, and in two of the confirmations, this information 
is omitted. A total of forty-seven settlements involv- 
ing close to 60,000 employees are covered in the 
report. 
N. Beatrice WorTHy 
Mitcuett MEYER 
Statistical Division 
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In the May Business Record 


The Business Outlook—A level of activity higher than in the first half is anticipated 
for the latter half of 1956 based on demand for plant and equipment, resurg- 
ence in residential construction, and expected demand for 1957-model auto- 
mobiles. j 


“Flow-of-Funds” Accounting System—Existing measures of business activity, such 
as gross national product and industrial production, do not take into account 
the influence of money and credit. The Federal Reserve has now unveiled a 
new set of accounts—the “flow of funds,’’ which highlights the financial 
framework underlying the nation’s production. 


Britain’s Financial Dilemma—Great Britain is faced with a financial crisis in spite 
of a booming economy. The expansion in imports has exceeded the expansion 
in exports, produced a trade deficit and reduced British gold and dollar hold- 
ings. The various measures other than direct controls which have been applied 
are discussed in this Business Record article. 


IlIness Insurance Costs—Percentagewise, the average consumer spends no more 
today than he did fifteen years ago on doctors and medicine. But the amount 
spent for medical insurance has doubled. Three out of five persons are now 
covered by hospitalization compared with one in ten before World War Il. 
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Are women better dressed in New York? 
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We're not saying they are, but the figures do 
indicate that more money is spent on men’s 
clothing in Cleveland, while a high for wom- 
en’s clothing is registered in New York. These 
figures come from a chartbook prepared by 
The Conference Board—a “first” in its de- 
tailed treatment of family clothing expendi- 
tures. 

In an age of facts and figures, states the 
Foreword, the dearth of definitive informa- 
tion on how the average family spends its in- 
come ‘is surprising. With 65% of the nation’s 


Family Expenditures for Clothing, studies in Labor Statistics, No. 15 


spending going for consumer goods and serv-— 
ices, businessmen as well as the general public 


are asking more questions than ever before 


about the pattern of family expenditures. 


This study should answer some of these : 
questions. Taking ten cities, it tells through - 


charts, tables, and text how much families 


spend for clothing and what items they buy. 
The forty-page chartbook, in color, will be 


sent to any Associate at his request. If you ; 


want a copy, ask for: 
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